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FORTY-FIRST YEAR 





Can United States 
Share World Trade 
and If So, How? 


ID you ever see a dream walking? 
Well, it’s Uncle Sam. He went 
to sleep in a world which seemed safe 
for “free trade”—and now he is just 
waking up to face a world which has 
-hanged on him over night and is 
iow Operating on the principle of 
“protection to home industries.” Not 
nly have the foreigners stolen Uncle 
Sam’s money and are now fingering 
their noses at him but they have also 
made off with his share of the world 
markets. All the officials at Washing- 
ton are worried over this situation, 
which has so many new angles to it 
that they don’t know how to tackle it. 
Secretary of State Hull, addressing the 
National Foreign Trade convention, 
stated that world trade only five years 
ago totaled 68 billion dollars but has 
now sunk to only 24 billion—and, as 
usual, the United States got the worst 
of the deal, as its share of that trade 
in 1929 was 10 billions, while it is now 
mly one-fourth that much. “In the 
light of such an appalling loss,” said 
Secretary Hull, “this nation must seek 
every means of rebuilding this foreign 
trade from the bottom.” Secretary Hull 
igreed with Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and other leaders, that we 
must reverse our position and start by 
BUYING MORE from abroad. This is 
such a strange theory that few Amer- 
icans have as yet got it through their 
head. The idea is that we live in a 
world of brotherly love and interna- 
tional altruism and that the way to in- 
‘rease our foreign sales is to first show 
uur friends abroad the color of our 
money, by buying more things from 
them. “Every import pays for some ex- 
port and every export gives employ- 
ment to labor and profit to industry,” 
is the way Secretary Hull puts it. 
This principle is already at work, 
but only on a small scale. When the 
Pathfinder scout the other day bought 
i pair of fabric gloves, in a store in 
Washington almost in the shadow of 
the State Department, he found that 
the gloves bore a label saying “Made 
in Japan.” These gloves had been 
shipped 8,000 miles and paid a good 
duty, and yet the wily Japs are able to 
come right into the very capital of 
the United States and take sales away 
from the American producers—and 
this at a time when our own textile 
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industry is at a dangerously low ebb. 
The New Orleans Cotton Exchange, in 
a report just made, says: “Many well 
informed quarters feel that if our Gov- 
ernment continues to curtail produc- 
tion, thereby holding the price of 
American cotton above the world 
parity, the loss of our foreign markets 
must inevitably follow.” 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson, in an address on “Some Prob- 
lems Ahead,” says there are about 50 
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It’s plenty of fun for Uncle Sam to dance 

with that Dollar Devaluation girl—but the 

vibration is making the fellow in the room 

underneath wonder if the heavens are 
going to fall. 


other countries which are now raising 
some cotton, in the effort to become 
more self-sustaining. He warns that 
unless American planters are willing 
to raise cotton for a good deal less 
than at present—even down to five or 
six cents a pound—there is little use 
trying to compete with countries 
where the wages and other production 
costs and the standards of living are 
so much lower than ours. A press 
dispatch says: “The sharp decline of 
U. S. commerce moving from Gulf of 
Mexico ports in the last several years 
is charged to the increased activity of 
Japanese ships.” Wherever we go, 
the little Japs seem to have got there 
ahead of us. Cottonseed oil men in the 
South are complaining that soy bean 
meal is being brought into the United 





States from the Far East and sold at 
prices which are far below what our 
cotton people can get for their prod- 
uct. The Associated Press reports 
glass factories closing up and throw- 
ing hundreds of people out of work 
because “the thin glass business has 
been wrecked by foreign competition, 
especially from Japan.” 

Reports come from many sources 
declaring that the other countries are 
getting the lion’s share of benefits. 
Figures are quoted showing great im- 
provements in both import and ex- 
port trade in many other countries. 
Japan is usually cited as heading the 
list. The big reason why Japan got a 
couple of jumps ahead of Uncle Sam 
is that Japan knocked the stuffing out 
of her money unit—the yen—long be- 
fore we thought of it. By that simple 
trick the cost of Japanese labor was 
reduced to a small fraction of what 
labor gets in this country—only one- 
fifth or less. Even if our manufac- 
turers stole their raw materials the 
Japs could still undersell us in many 
cases. It is not merely that the Japs 
are selling a few odds and ends in our 
own domestic market—what is vastly 
more serious is that they are also 
building up this sort of trade on a 
large scale with the other nations, 
while we are asleep at the switch. 
Sweden is also cited as a wideawake 
little country that has contrived to be 
on the winning side in the world 
trade game. 

Canada is another example, nearer 
home. The Washington News refers 
to the “billion dollar market” which 
the United States enjoyed in Canada 
only a few years ago—a market which 
now is dormant. The News speaks of 
“the unnatural walls” which have 
been erected to hamper trade between 
the two countries, and warns that it 
will take time and patience to remove 
those barriers. Just to illustrate how 
world trade has been swinging against 
Uncle Sam, a Canadian report just out 
shows that “in spite of the high tariff 
walls against them, the products of 
Canadian farms are being exported to 
the United States this year in almost 
double the quantity of last year.” 
Wheat, oats, barley, hay, feedstuffs, 
beef, pork, cheese and grass seed are 
among the items showing the biggest 
increases, 

It is the high prices of products in 
the United States which make it im- 
possible—except in special cases—for 
us to compete with the foreigners, who 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


THAT BONUS ONUS 


Cognizant of the powerful bonus 
sentiment in the new Congress the ad- 
ministration has been working on the 
inside to stop legislation for immedi- 
ate cash payment. Vice President Gar- 
ner, an ally of power and prestige, re- 
turned to Washington earlier than 
usual to take an active role in admin- 
istration affairs, Particularly was he 
charged with the task of trying to di- 
vert the threatened stream of bonus 
votes. At the same time there was a 
growing conviction that even a firm 
stand by the President cannot stopcon- 
gressional action in favor of bonus. 

But the President and Democratic 
Jeaders in the House and Senate seem 
determined to stop the bonus at all 
hazards. At this writing it appears 
that they will use one of two methods. 
First, hints have been let out that 
some sort of compromise, presumably 
of a relief nature, will be offered. If 
that is not accepted then the White 
House will insist on a new tax pro- 
gram to finance any bonus legislation 
enacted. But even talk of such a tax 
increase has so far failed to slow up 
predictions by Democratic and Re- 
publican members 
that the House and 
maybe the Senate 
will pass the bo- 
nus over the Pres- 
ident’s veto. Ad- 
vocates of imme- 
diate full payment 
have even adopted 
the slogan “No 
Compromise.” Sug- 
gestions of com- 
promise _ offers, 
says Frank H. Bel- 
grano, jr., national 
commander of the 
American Legion, 
are an admission 
of defeat. The le- 
gion, he declares, is on record for full 
payment, and there is no compromise 
to make. 

Notwithstanding such predictions, 
denials and contradictions, there are 
many other pertinent and interesting 
facts that may be mentioned in con- 
nection with cash payment of the sol- 
diers’ adjusted certificates. Many peo- 
ple, like many Congressmen, take 
sides on the bonus question, one way 
or the other, without knowing or mak- 
ing an effort to know the actual facts. 

In the first place the veterans are 
asking Congress to let them make a 
$2,200,000,000 raid on the Treasury, 
despite the fact that they were given 
$1,000,000,000 partial payment in 1931 
and many, many of them have 
been receiving monthly compensation 
checks from the government for many 
vears before and after that date. When 
Congress first adopted the soldiers’ bo- 
nus 3,721,066 veterans applied for and 
were issued adjusted compensation 
certificates. These certificates, re- 
deemable in full in 1945, had a face 
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value of $3,600,000,000. Since then the 
number of holders of certificates has 
been reduced to about 3,530,800 and 
the face value of their certificates to 
around $3,485,000,000. But due to a 
large sinking fund and other items the 
total debt to be paid to the soldiers 
now would be around $2,200,000,000. 
And those with a flare for figures have 
estimated that it will cost the govern- 
ment $800,000,000 more to pay the bo- 
nus now than to wait until 1945. 

Another important thing to be con- 
sidered in payment of the bonus is 
“Where is the money coming from?” 
It is easy to say that the bonus ought 
to be paid. It is still easier to demand 
that it be paid. But those responsible 
for the fiscal affairs of the nation have 
spent many a restless night in serious 
thought as to how the bonus could be 
financed. Where is that $2,200,000,000 
coming from? Some have suggested 
that it be issued in new currency. That 
would of course be a sizable dose of 
inflation. Another school of finance 
is in favor of bond issues. And the 
administration, in its effort to curb 
the bonus drive, is waving the big 
stick labeled “taxes.” Take your pick. 
The big question is “Would either 
stimulate the recovery drive or apply 
the fourwheel brakes?” 

Eccnomists who speak for the bonus 
and the veterans say cash payment 
now would bring beneficial results. 
They argue that with the business 
structure advancing payment of the 
bonus would give it a decided push 
forward. The Veterans’ Bureau has 
made an exhaustive survey of the uses 
to which the ex-soldiers put the par- 
tial payment made to them in 1931. 
Contrary to some reports in the past, 
the veterans paid back grocery and 
doctors’ bills and spent it for other ne- 
cessities of life. In this way the mon- 
ey was generally diffused and helped 
to stave off the necessity of relief for 
a short time. At any rate there is lit- 
tle doubt that the bonus would do 
more veterans more good now than 11 
years hence. 

But not all veterans are in favor of 
immediate payment of the bonus. The 
Willard Straight Post of the American 
Legion in New York claims that the 
vote of the legion convention in Miami, 
calling for immediate payment, was 
obviously a majority vote of instruct- 
ed delegates and did not express the 
desires of all veterans or even all mem- 
bers of the legion. In fact, this post 
says it is well-known that a large mi- 
nority of legion members strenuously 
disagree with the action of the con- 
vention and oppose the payment of the 
bonus on principle as an example of 
class favoritism. While admitting that 
legion executives are bound by the 
action of the annual convention this 
post feels that unless enlightened a 
large part of the general public and 
the Congress will interpret the action 
of the convention as an expression of 
the attitude of all legionnaires and a 
majority of veterans. So the minority 


groups are trying to counteract the 
effects of the convention by register- 
ing their dissenting opinion. 

Of course payment of the bonus in 
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full would not wreck or disturb ;)}), 
finances of the nation to any great . 


tent. But would the veterans be s,; 
isfied? That is perhaps the thing { 
might hold up immediate paym: 


When the veterans got and spent the; 
bonus it is feared they would rety; 
with all the power of their number. 
and demand pensions. They ar: 
pected to in a few years anyway. | 
view of this fear it has been sugges\, 
that if the veterans would renou 
future pension demands Congres 
would pass the bonus without an, 
position. But that is a “horse of 
other color.” 


WHY A FARM CENSUS 


Between the second and the 3ils! of 
January, 1935, every farm and ra 
in the United States will be visited }) 
one of the 25,000 enumerators why 
will then be scattered over the cou 
try gathering data for the 1935 fa: 
census. Each farmer will be asked 
100 questions and upon the accura 
of the answers to these questions wi! 
depend the value of the census to th 
government and the benefits the farn 
ing population will ultimately deriv: 
from it. 

These questions will concern {a 
tors vital not only to the welfar 
farmers but to the entire nation. Th 
will probe the shift of populaii: 
which is known to have reversed ils 
predepression trend from farm to cil) 
with the result that the farm popula 
tion is now larger than ever befor 
They will inquire into the acreag 
and the output of farms. They wil! 
investigate the substitution of machi 
ery for labor and horsepower for it: 
effect upon feed crops. They wil 
seek all possible information abou! 
the crops and livestock raised 
farms. In fact they will gather fo 
the government all farm statisti 
important to everyday governn: 
business and so absolutely indispens 
ble to the proper functioning of th: 
various emergency agencies. 

It is the existence of these em 
gency agencies and the various other 
agencies and projects whose succes: 
is so important to the future of th: 
nation that makes this mid-decenni 
farm census far more important th: 
any other farm count ever taken. Th 
drastic shifts and changes in al] phas 
es of agriculture caused by _ th 
drought, the depression and _ oth 
forces made existing statistics worth 
less in many cases and the agencies 
lack information to aid them in « 
termining their future courses. Asi¢' 
from the AAA there are the progra 
for rural electrification, farm housing 
etc., all of which must know the exac! 
conditions with which they must cop* 
if they can hope to succeed in thei! 
attempts to improve American life 

While reluctance to answer the ques 
tions of census enumerators is gradu 
ally disappearing there is still a no 
liceable feeling in some communili¢ 
that questions pry too deeply into pr 
vate affairs. But these questions 2! 
not meant to be prying. They we" 
drawn up by the heads of the inter 
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ested agencies and were chosen as the 
best means to get the necessary infor- 
mation, Their purpose is not to seek 
information about any one person or 
family but about the agricultural pop- 
ylation as a whole. Farmers are urg- 
ed to obtain sample copies of the ques- 
tions before the enumeration begins 
so they will be better prepared to an- 
swer accurately and promptly. These 
samples can be obtained from the 
farm census headquarters in each dis- 
trict or directly from the Census Bu- 
reau in Washington, D. C. 
—__-- oe ————————_——_ 


RURAL REHABILITATION 


As the result of the rural rehabili- 
tation movement started by President 
Roosevelt last March, administration 
of relief to the needy in rural sections 
has assumed an entirely different form 
from that in which it appeared a few 
months back. In spite of its long and 
cumbersome name this new method 
of relief is simple and does away with 
the chief evils attending the direct re- 
lief dole. Instead of undermining the 
morale of the destitute and reducing 
them to a permanently unproductive 
class, aS is often the case with the 
dole, this system puts them back into 
the class with the producers, and 
gives them the self-reliance that comes 
only from self-sufficiency. Since the 
rehabilitation program started 80,000 
families have been taken from the re- 
lief rolls and indications are that the 
next six months will see that number 
doubled. 

There is so much difference between 
this rehabilitation and direct relief 
that there is no basis for comparison 
except that they both serve the same 
immediate end. Direct contributions 
of money serve to feed and clothe 
those who weuld otherwise starve, but 
after this money is used both the don- 
or and the donee are back in the same 
place from which they started. The 
recipient of the aid is no more able 
to support himself and his family 
than he was in the beginning—in fact, 
he is less able. Under the rehabilita- 
tion plan, however, the relief funds 
not only provide the needy with the 
necessary food and clothing but stimu- 
late their lagging initiative and put 
them in a position where they can 
lift part or all of the burden of their 
support from the shoulders of the 
government. 

Relief administrators say that it is 
not only the most effective, but also 
the cheapest form of relief yet tried. 
When families are selected for rehabil- 
itation they are set up on small pieces 
of ground sufficient in size and fer- 
lility to furnish them with the neces- 
sities of life, provided they are willing 
'o work. In addition to the necessary 
food, clothing and shelter the FERA 
provides them with those tools and 
farming implements necessary for the 
work they will have to do. They are 
Siven a horse or a mule, a cow, and 
perhaps some chickens. Their first 


 Year’s seed is furnished and the en- 


lire cost is considered a loan and can 
be paid back either in cash or by 
working on relief projects. It doesn’t 
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‘Another middleman to be eliminated’’— 

the politician whose hands keep those relief 

funds from reaching the people they were 
intended for. 


take people so aided long to regain 
confidence in their ability to live by 
their own work and many who might 
have developed into permanent gov- 
ernment charges become tax payers 
aiding in the care of others less for- 
tunate or less able. 
ee 


GOLDEN RULE IN NEW DEAL 


A peaceful revolution is taking 
place in this country, without blood- 
shed. Why, the automobile alone kill- 
ed 30,000 peopleand injured 750,000the 
past year. In Russia millions of hu- 
man beings have been killed, just be- 
cause they had more than their neigh- 
bors. In Italy order and industry have 
only been secured by drastic methods. 
In Germany hundreds of thousands 
have been wiped out or driven to sui- 
cide. In Spain blood is being spilled 
like water. Those small South Amer- 
ican republics have already killed off 
40,000 men in their fight for the rich 
spoils of just one little section of ter- 
ritory. So you see what can happen 







3 
when people get mad and start killing 
each other over the spoils, instead of 
deciding their differences at the polls. 
Cautious people who value their heads 
don’t have to stick their necks out too 
temptingly. Edward F. McGrady, an 
old labor chieftain who is now Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, has just warn- 
ed: “We are going to do some things 
which may be pretty revolutionary 
before we come out of this crisis,” and 
he pleaded with all hands to cooper- 
ate. President Roosevelt, in his latest 
appeal, said: “This is not regimenta- 
tion—it is community rugged individ- 
ualism. It means no longer the kind 
of rugged individualism that allows 
an individual to do this or the other 
thing that will hurt his neighbors. He 
is forbidden to do that from now on— 
and it is a mighty good thing. He is 
going to be encouraged in every 
known way to use that individual- 
ism in cooperating with his neigh- 
bor’s individualism so that he and 
his neighbors may improve their lot 
in life.” 

So the New Deal really goes back 
to the Golden Rule—with the full pow- 
er of the government to enforce it and 
make it a success. No government be- 
fore has ever been able to get the peo- 
ple to work together like one big, 
happy family. Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Ickes says that this effort amounts 
to a holy crusade and that if all the 
people could see the future possibili- 
ties as he sees them they would be 
glad to give up some of their own in- 
dependence and selfish interests in 
order to secure the immeasurably 
greater boons which the new Prom- 
ised Land has to offer. Not only are 
there supposed to be “two chickens 
in every pot” but everything else is 
to be redistributed on the same 
scale when the New Deal really gets 
going. 

SS 
MAYBE IT’S A COMBINATION 
“What are you knitting, my pretty maid?” 

He asked. Then she dropped a stitch. 
“It’s a skirt or a sweater, sir,” she said, 

“I’m darned if I know which.” 
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FOREIGN 


ANTARCTICA 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd reports 
proof that Marie Byrd Land runs con- 
tinuously from the Antarctic Coast to 
the south pole without being broken 
by a strait. He established this while 
on a flight during which he claimed 
200,000 square miles of new territory 
for the United States. This disproved 
his “discovery” of a strait a short time 
before. The extent of the plateau was 
determined by the aerial survey after 
a land party had discovered it. 


AUSTRIA 

Staging of a completely organized 
“air attack” against Bruck-on-the-Mur 
with all military phases included re- 
veals Austria is following in the foot- 
steps of Germany in violating the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. No attempt was made 
to cover up the defense maneuvers. 

A new attitude toward Germany was 
shown in a secret order issued by the 
government censor which prohibits 
any information concerning German 
rearmament and likewise the publica- 
tion of any comments on the “Saar 
question except in a_pro-German 
sense.” 





RUSSIA 

Sergei Mironovich Kirov, an impor- 
tant member of the Communist par- 
ty’s central committee (the Politburo) 
which is the real ruler of Russia, was 
assassinated in the party headquarters 
in Leningrad by Leonid Nicolaieff, a 
former employee of the workers and 
peasants inspection bureau, who was 
promptly arrested by police. An im- 
mediate roundup took place in which 
71 White Guards were arrested and 
accused of planning terroristic acts 
against Soviet officials. 

HUNGARY 

Argentina’s second flat refusal to 
abide by the provisions of the 1933 
wheat pact brought the International 
Wheat Conference, meeting in Buda- 
pest, to a close. Decision on all mat- 
ters will be deferred until the parley 
of the “Big Four” in London in Janu- 
ary. Prior to the closing France was 
offered an export quota for 1934-35, 
subject to the approval of the govern- 
ments of the six exporting nations. 


BOLIVIA 

A swiftly executed coup d’etat forc- 
ed the resignation of President Sala- 
manea and raised the Vice President 
Jose Luis Tejada Sorzana to the vacant 
post. The coup reputedly engineered 
by Senor Tejada took place as the 
President visited the recently defeated 
troops in the Chaco to change com- 
manders-in-chief. President Tejada 
formed a coalition ministry. 

ITALY 

An agreement covering financial and 
political questions in the Saar Basin 
was signed by the French and German 
Ambassadors to Italy in the presence 


of the League of Nations’ Saar Pleb- 
iscite committee. Under the conven- 
tion Germany will pay France 900,- 
000,000 francs for the mines when they 
are transferred back to the Reich, part 
of this sum to be paid by means of 
11,000,000 tons of coal. Germany also 
agreed to grant Jews and other na- 
tionalities equal rights with German 
citizens in the event the territory 
votes to return to the Reich. 


POLAND 


Colonel Miedzinski, speaking in the 
Sejm for the Government party, re- 
aflirmed Polish friendship for France 
as expressed in the Franco-Polish alli- 
ance, and stated she need have no 
fears as a result of the pact Poland 
and Germany signed. “We are faith- 
ful to our allies,” said the Colonel. 


GERMANY 

War time flyers and mechanics were 
asked to enlist for the purpose of in- 
structing recruits to the new air corps 
of Air Minister Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering which is just being set 
in operation. 

Former residents of the Saar Basin 
from all over the world are being 
brought back at the expense of Ger- 
many in order to vote in the January 
plebiscite. Some 2,000 of them are es- 
timated to be living abroad and all of 
them will be urged to accept the gov- 
ernment’s offer. 

Convinced Miss Isobel Lillian Steele, 
young American student who has been 
under arrest and in custody since Au- 
gust, was the tool of professional spies 
and was herself innocent, the Prussian 
Ministry of Justice told the American 
embassy she would not face trial bui 
would be immediately deported. 


JAPAN 
A special meeting of the cabinet was 
called in Tokyo to consider procedure 


in ending the Washington Naval 
treaty. This action was taken after 
France and Italy, in notes handed 


Foreign Minister Koki Hirota, refused 
to join Japan in abrogating the pact. 
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The Jap is out on a limb and thinks he can 
better his position by sawing the limb off. 
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Since tri-partite action was elimina 


ed the cabinet discussed the iss 
along uni-lateral lines. 

For the third time in five months {}, 
United States joined with Great [;; 
tain in protesting against the Man 
ukuan oil monopoly, and stated }v/ 
governments hold Japan responsi})) 
for Manchoukuo’s actions, 


EGYPT 


King Fuad at the end of len: 
parleys with the new Premier T: 
Nessim Pasha agreed to abolis! 


Constitution of 1930, and issu 
royal decree to that effect. 
MEXICO 
In the huge national stadiu 


Mexico, D. F., before the Senat: 
the Chamber of De; 
uties and a crowd o! 
50,000 Gen. Laz 
Cardenas bec 
Mexico’s 45th 
stitutional Presid 
The 29-year-old pres 
ident of the Chamb 
administered the oat! 
to Gen. Cardenas, aged 
39, the youngest! 
ident Mexico has « 
had. The new chi 
executive pledge 
himself to a 
of reforms which will lead to econ 
ic and social progress with special e: 
phasis on improving the living cond 
tions of the workers and the India 

On January 1, the Mexican gove! 
ment will pay a first installment 
$500,000, representing a payment! 
the $7,000,000 which Mexico acknoy 
edges owing to Americans for da 
age done in the revolutionary period 
of 1910-20. The claims conventi 
was ratified by the Senate, and aft 
the initial payment $1,000,000 will b 
paid annually. Negotiations for set 
tlement of general claims dating ba 
to 1863 were authorized by the Senat: 
to continue for two years. 

As Mexican mothers prepared 
combat the government’s plan for se 
ular education by refusing to se! 
their children to the public sch 
President Cardenas named Ti 
Garrido Canabal, arch religious fo 
Secretary of Agriculture. Althoug! 
not directly connected with the edu 
cational program it is expected he wi 
exert a powerful anti-church inilu 
ence in the cabinet. As governo! 
the State of Tabasco which he gave w| 
for the cabinet post, he sought to wi 
out religion in every form. 


RUMANIA 

Soviet Russia’s first envoy to Ru 
nia, Mikhail Ostrovsky, was receiv: 
by King Carol, thus ending the qua! 
rel between the two states over Be: 
sarabia. Since 1917 the controvers 
has raged after the rich province * 
ceded from Russia and voted to be 
nexed to Rumania. 


PHILIPPINES 
For the seventh time within a |« 
weeks a typhoon lashed the Phi!) 
pine Islands. The last storm lef! -? 
dead and many more missing. 


Cardenas 
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Marina, George Wed 
in Colorful Ceremony 
Before Notable Throng 


In the sacred hush of Westminster 
\bbey and in the presence of diamond- 
studded kings and queens, Prince 
George, the Duke of Kent, and Prin- 
cess Marina of Greece were made man 
md wife by the ritual of the Anglican 
marriage office. For weeks’ Lord 
Cromer, lord chamberlain of Buck- 
ingham Palace, labored over the de- 
tails of the ceremony, working out 
the entire procedure according to an 
elaborate time schedule. And work- 
men on the streets of London labored 
is long erecting grandstands along the 
route of the wedding procession. Seats 
on these stands sold at prices as high 
as $50 each. Paint and the scrub 
brush were used on houses, shops, 
lamp standards and monuments which 
were Within sight of the wedding prin- 
cipals and guests as they went to the 
Abbey. Flags of the royal houses of 
Windsor and of Greece, pennons and 
flowers made a bright spectacle on 
these specially designated streets. 

Over a million visitors jammed the 
ity to catch a glimpse of the young 
ouple, and to bring London a gayety 
it had not enjoyed since Armistice 
night. Business men reaped a harvest 
as these uninvited wedding guests stuf- 
fed all available hotels and poured a 
flood of money into the tills of restau- 
rants and amusement places. 

During the week of prenuptial ac- 
tivity Princess Marina was feted by 
the King and Queen at Buckingham 
Palace at which she met English no- 
tables as well as the diplomatic corps. 
And then there was the visit she and 
the Duke made to their future home 
in Belgrave Square, the rehearsal in 
the Abbey, and Marina’s meeting with 
her bridesmaids, many of whom she 
had never even seen before. Those 
chosen to attend her were: Princess 
lrene of Greece, Lady Mary Cam- 
bridge, 10, Crown Princess Juliana of 
the Netherlands, Lady Iris Mountbat- 
len, 14, Grand Duchess Kira of Russia, 
Princess Elizabeth, granddaughter of 
the King and Queen, and Princess Eu- 
genie of Greece. The night before the 
wedding Queen Mary and Princess 
Nicholas, mother of Marina, attended 
with their children the English pre- 
miere of an American play. And ev- 
erywhere these two royal “children” 
vent in this week they were wildly 
icclaimed by an enthusiastic populace. 

All through the night the people 
began gathering on the streets to be 
lirst on the scene when the royal pro- 
cession passed that way. Thousands 
of police stood by to keep the mobs 
within the lines, and the busbied mem- 
vers of the Guards Brigade lined the 
route as an added precaution in keep- 
ing the way open. At 7:30 before the 
sun was up Princess Marina was 
roused and the most important day in 
her life began—her wedding day. 

\t 10:15 the invited guests began 


arriving at the Abbey, a glittering and 
impressive throng. Only friends and 
relatives of the two royal families, 
cabinet members, high officers of state, 
diplomats and newspapermen were 
asked to view the ceremony within 
the dusty halls of Britain’s shrine. 
Political influence was of no avail in 
securing additional invitations, as Nor- 
man H. Davis, American ambassador 
at large, found out. Ambassador and 
Mrs. Robert W. Bingham were the 
only Americans present at the cere- 
mony. Members of nearly every rul- 
ing house in Europe were present ex- 
cept the Hohenzollerns of Germany. 
The men wore court dress, dress uni- 
forms or full dress covering them with 
every medal or decoration they were 
entitled to wear, and the women wore 
court gowns, mostly in brocades and 
velvets of a subdued hue. All the 
jewels they possessed were used to 
set off these gowns. 

From Buckingham the King and 
Queen rode in a court carriage with 
plate glass sides to arrive at the Abbey 
at 10:50. Black and bay horses drew 
them along, as gold lace and scarlet- 


Now a benedict. Prince George (Duke of 
Kent), youngest son of King George of 
England, and a Commander in the British 
Navy, whose recent marriage to Princess 
Marina of Greece produced more gayety 
in old London than has been witnessed 
since the Armistice was declared in 1918. 


coated footmen stood on the rumbles. 
Fore and aft of the carriage were 
members of the household cavalry in 
gold and scarlet and astride black 
horses. It was like a Cinderella story 
to see this glittering procession pass 
beneath 12-foot floral wedding bells, 
gilt crowns and bridal wreaths. 
Arriving at the Abbey they, with the 
ruling Kings and Queens of Norway, 
and Denmark, former King George of 
Greece, and Prince Paul, regent of 
Yugoslavia, took seats nearest where 
the bridal couple were to stand. Then 
entered the Duke of Kent, looking 
pale, supported by his brothers, the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
and after them Princess Marina on the 
arm of her father, Prince Nicholas. 
King George was in an admiral’s uni- 
form and the Duke and his brothers 
also wore naval uniforms. Queen 
Mary was attired in a pastel blue gown 
trimmed with sable, and wore a hat 
surmounted by ostrich feathers. She 


o 


was plastered from shoulders to waisi 
with diamonds. Princess Marina’s 
gown was of white lame with an Eng 
lish rose pattern embroidered in sil- 
ver. A diamond tiara held her five- 
yard train in place. Coming up the 
aisle, the small Princess Elizabeth and 
Lady Mary Cambridge had to hold the 
train above their heads to keep it from 
dragging on the floor on account of its 
great length. Behind them came the 
other bridesmaids, all dressed attrac- 
tively in white. 

During the ceremony which was 
performed by the Archbishops*of Can- 
terbury and York the Prince of Wales 
was noticeably nervous, fingering the 
collar of his uniform, turning the 
pages of his program and hitching up 
his belt. Emerging from the Abbey 
to the strains of the well-known Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March, the Duke 
of Kent and his new Duchess received 
the joyful roar of the crowd gathered 
there. The entire wedding party re- 
formed and drove back to the Palace 
where in the private chapel the im- 
mediate members of the two families 
witnessed the second marriage cere 
mony according to the 1,100-year-old 
rites of the Greek Orthodox church. 
This included a lengthy ring and 
crowning ceremony, together with the 
drinking of red wine from the same 
goblet. 

A mere 125 guests of the 1,500 who 
were present at the Abbey were in- 
vited to the reception which followed 
the second ceremony. The feature of 
this was the five wedding cakes, the 
largest of which was cut by the Duke's 
sword. A brief appearance on the bal 
conies of the Palace by the royal fami- 
ly followed the reception and after 
that the newlyweds drove in an open 
carriage to Paddington Station which 
was flower bedecked and arc-lighted 
in a manner a titled English lady de- 
scribed as being “ultra-Hollywood.” 


They boarded their special train which 


was to take them to Himley Hall, a 
luxurious country manor near Birm- 
ingham, where they will spend their 
honeymoon. The crowd, packing the 
station, gave them hearty farewells, 
then turned back to join in the round 
of pleasure which was scheduled to 
inake London ring for still another 
week. 
ee rae 


ANOTHER GREAT HIGHWAY 

Evidently the entire world is grow- 
ing more and more travel-minded. Not 
only does Europe expect to improve 
existing roads but plans are under 
way to build a great transcontinental 
highway to rival the Pan-American 
road of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Transcontinental Road is to extend 
from London, England, to Cape Town, 
Africa, from which place it will con- 
nect with Calcutta, India. 


——— ero 


PILES HEALED AT HOME 


Inexpensive home treatment perfected by 
Dr.O.A.Johnson, Head physician Johnson 
Rectal and Colonic Clinic, Dept. 511, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. No matter how long you have 
suffered write today for free details.—Adv. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt return 
from Warm Springs trip to a newly 
cleaned and painted White House and 
a brand new executive office wing, re- 
plete with sunken fountain court, 
penthouse, and so on. 

In an effort to reduce ever-growing 
traffic death rate in Washington Traf- 
fic Director W. A. Van Duzer plans 
to ask Commissioners for new regula- 
tions making suspension of auto driv- 
ers’ permits automatic on arrest for 
violations of regulations. 

During month of December Wash- 
ington is scheduled to welcome 14 na- 
tional conventions. 

Free public telephone for newspa- 
per men at White House executive of- 
fices which cost the taxpayers around 
$1,000 a year is replaced by a nickel 
pay station. 








BANKING 


Total savings in American banks 
shows first increase since 1930. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion report shows that on October 1 
there were 49,800,000 fully insured and 
800,000 partially insured depositors in 
banks in this country. The first or 
fully insured group had deposits total- 
ing $16,000,000,000 while the latter or 
partially insured group had deposits 
totaling $24,000,000,000. 

Federal Reserve Board figures show 
bank failures in United States have 
dwindled to lowest level in 14 years. 
Less than 60 institutions with deposits 
of less than $40,000,000 have closed so 
far this year. 


LABOR 


Frank P. Douglass, of Oklahoma 
City, is named a member of Textile 
Labor Relations Board, succeeding 
James A. Mullenback, of Chicago. 

National Labor Relations Board or- 
ders New York Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration to take back 20 employees 
discharged for union activities. The 
same board vrders San Francisco pa- 
per to take back rewrite man forced to 
resign because of activities in behalf 
of newspaper guild. 

Leon Henderson, NRA economist, 
says employment of 4,000,000 persons 
now out of work would end depres- 
sion and put recovery over. 

Donald R. Richberg, President’s re- 
covery coordinator, has said it is 
necessary for industry to put four to 
five million to work and he has been 
studying an estimate by government 
economists that re-employment of six 
million workers would bring recovery. 

On the other side of the fence Wil- 
liam Green, of American Federation of 
Labor, says country is entering win- 
ter season with 550,000 more unem- 
ployed than it had a year ago. 

Building trades split with A, F. L. is 
widened with election of new depart- 


ment officers, and organized labor 
leaders declare there is no chance now 
to heal the breach. 

National Labor Relations Board 
plans to extend its scope to labor dis- 
putes in uncoded industries. 

Government files suit in Buffalo for 
injunction against Houde Engineering 
Co, to test NRA’s labor clause. 


COURTS 

Supreme Court Justice William H. 
Black, of New York, (in a dispute be- 
tween a union and a doll manufactur- 
er) upholds Section 7-a of NRA as 
“the Rubicon of industrial relations” 
and rules that the controverted clause 
of the recovery act does not bar the 
“closed shop.” 

Federal Judge W. I. Grubb, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., rules that right of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to produce 
and sell electricity depends upon 
whether it merely salvages excess wa- 
terpower as an incident to its other 
operations or engages in electric busi- 
ness as a primary enterprise. This 


ete 
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Death Valley! The utility combine finds 

itself in a very deep depression due to the 

digging the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has been doing. 


opinion was given by the Judge in de- 
nying TVA-motion to dismiss injunc- 
tion by which 14 stockholders of Ala- 
bama Power Co. sought to restrain 
their company from selling some of its 
power lines to TVA. 

Tenth United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Denver upholds constitu- 
tionality of Lindbergh Kidnaping Law. 

U. S. Supreme Court upholds right 
of University of California and other 
land grant colleges to compel students 
to take military training. 


FARMING 


Leaders in South’s cotton belt agree 
in principle with proposal of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace for con- 
tinued program of regulation and for 
a reduction in the 1935 cotton crop. 
AAA forecasts planting of 34,400,000 
acres compared with 28,000,000 acres 
this year, 1935 program being limited 
to a 25 per cent maximum cut. 

While cumulative total of rental 
and benefit payments to farmers en- 


The Pathfinder 


gaged in wheat, cotton, tobacco a; 
corn-hog adjustment programs was » 
proximately $522,400,000 up to Nove 
ber 28th, the cumulative receipts fr. 
processing taxes on November 1 tot 
ed more than $550,000,000. 

Secretary Wallace says two seas. 
of trial have shown that in the AA\ 
with its combined provisions for p: 
essing taxes and benefit payments « 
means of crop adjustment, Ameri: 
agriculture has, for the first time, 
effective means of adjusting its p: 
duction to needs of market. 


CRIME 


New York City police are told | 
use bullets on criminals, 

Pittsburgh claims united action 
that city has jailed or banished 
jority of known criminals and cri 
has been effectively checked. 

Department of Justice orders unde: 
world to give up all outlaws desir 
and hunted by federal government! 
be apprehended and prosecuted 
harboring “important” fugitives. 

With Lester Gillis, alias Geors 
(Baby Face) Nelson, beneath the sx) 
killed by bullets of two federal agents 
he killed at Barrington, IIL, Depart 
ment of Justice men are ordered | 
hunt for diminutive Helen Gillis, wif 
of the slain desperado, and she is 
promptsty arrested. 

President Roosevelt, Attorney (: 
eral Cummings and former Secretar) 
of State Henry Stimson address cv 
ference on crime held under auspices 
of Department of Justice. 

Chicago reports its crime curve is 
falling rapidly and consistently, 


GOVERNMENT 


It now turns out that Postmaster 
General Farley’s $12,000,000 “surplus 
for the fiscal year 1934 existed only | 
paper and that when ocean and 
mail subsidies and the cost of franke 
mail are included there was actua! 
a postal deficit of over $52,000,000. 

In tentative plans for future Fede: 
Relief Administration’s direct cash r 
lief (doles) is omitted and work relic! 
substituted. 

The 900 alcohol tax investigators 
scheduled to have been discharged 3: 
result of McKellar “patronage ride: 
are allowed to keep their jobs without 
pay until Congress can correct its «p- 
parently hasty mistake. 

Federal Housing Administration re- 
ports home modernization loans tol:! 
approximately %2\)- 
000,000. 

Pointing out thal 
efficiency of the » 
tion’s fighting ves- 
sels is impaired )) 
shortage of officers 
and men, Secretar) 
Swanson advocates 
an increased fo! 
for Navy. He als 
claims 78 more w 
craft aggregatins 
136,975 tonsarene 
essary to bring American Navy up | 
full treaty strength. 

Treasury invites subscriptions 
15 to 18 year bonds and 18-mon!) 
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notes to the tune of $900,000,000 to pay 
the way of the emergency recovery 
program and provide winter relief, 
which will push national debt up to 
$28,500,000,000. Other Treasury De- 
cember financing operations will bring 
total for month to $1,892,496,500. 

Argentina is next on government’s 
list for trade treaty. Talks are sched- 
uled to begin in January, 

Treasury claims all U. S. agencies, 
such as RFC, PWA, HOLAG, etc., are 
solvent, their assets exceeding their 
liabilities. With delinquencies now 20 
per cent, HOLC plans foreclosures on 
property on which interest due is not 
paid. 

Federal Housing Administration an- 
nounces insurance terms for mortgag- 
es, calling for 100 per cent insurance 
on mortgages up to 80 per cent of 
dwellings costing not over $20,000. 

Government’s budget-makers have 
been busy for many weeks planning 
federal receipts and expenditures for 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1935. 
What they have planned will be pre- 
sented to Congress by the President, 
who hopes for a balanced budget. 


REPEAL 


Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration assumes full control over na- 
tion’s $300,000,000 wine industry when 
Director Joseph H. Choate, jr., places 
ill members of industry under tempo- 
rary general permit. 

Federal government promises 20 
states which still have anti-liquor 
laws that it will help them war on 
bootleggers. 

Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
trator Joseph H. Choate, jr., says St. 
Nick will bring the best liquor since 
repeal, 

State Commissioner of Alcoholic 
Beverage Control in New Jersey esti- 
mates that 50 per cent of all liquor 
sold in that state is illicit. 

PEOPLE 

Former Representative James M. 
beck recommends revision of Consti- 
tution to adapt government machin- 
ery to modern conditions. 

Patricia Maguire, Chicago’s famous 
“sleeping beauty,” who has been 
asleep for two years and nine months, 
is reported to be slowly regaining 
consciousness. 

Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, of Wis- 
consin, daughter of former Senator Ir- 
vine Lenroot (Republican) and assist- 
int chief of Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, since 1922, is ap- 
pointed chief of that bureau by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

According to Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
economic adviser of Department of 
\griculture, an American family re- 
quires $2,500 per year to live “a mod- 
erately full life.” Yes, Doc, there are 
lots of us who don’t live even a third 
f a full life. 

Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, has indicated he will continue 
his fight in the next Congress for a 
nation-wide system of watershed de- 
velopments. 

Senator Elmer Thomas, of Okla- 
homa, one of the leading proponents 








of currency inflation, now advises in- 
flationists to tread cautiously in Con- 
gress, and to seek no early showdown. 
So the inflation bloc has announced 
intention of deferring Congress moves 
so business can focus its attention on 
recovery. 
NRA 
More than 90 workers in NRA divi- 
sion get more than $6,000 a year. Mem- 
bers of the governing board get $12,- 
000 each; 350 in the executive group 
get over $3,000; 102 in the legal divi- 
sion get from $4,500 to $6,000, five 
$6,800 and two $8,500. 
Industrial Emergency Council de- 
cides that recovery act must be modi- 





—Washington Star 


After “riding the goat” for a year and a 
half, Business is asking the New Deal if the 


initiation hasn’t gone far enough. 


fied to give industry a freer hand in 
determining its own destinies. 

Labor survey of all blue eagle in- 
dustries is being made by code super- 
visors of some 400 basic codes with a 
view to recommending a uniform 40- 
hour week. 


AVIATION 

As President’s Aviation Commission 
drafts its final report and recommen- 
dations to Congress on the nation’s 
future air policy there is talk of a 
permanent federal agency to super- 
vise all civil aviation and government 
owned-private operated dirigibles for 
a transoceanic airship service. 

Navy Department considers making 
it compulsory for all future naval of- 
ficers to be qualified as flyers. 

Wiley Post, round the world flyer, 
claims he set a new world’s airplane 
stratosphere flight record by soaring 
approximately 48,000 feet up. 


EDUCATION 


Federal Trade Commission discloses 
propaganda campaign in schools by 
utilities. 

It has been figured that the approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 spent for public 
education in the United States each 
year costs each person of voting age 
about nine cents a day. 

In urging education adapted to the 


— 
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needs of exceptional children Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt says “It costs 
less to educate than not to educate.” 
A study of high schools in some towns 
and cities, she says, would disclose 


“appalling situations amongst our 
young people.” 


TAXES 

New York City’s new two cent sales 
tax is expected to put $40,000,000 in 
city’s coffers before end of 1935 which 
will be used for unemployment relief 
purposes, 

Taxes from legalized liquor now 
contribute more than $1,000,000 a day 
to income of federal government. 

In first year since repeal liquor in- 
dustry has supplied Treasury with 
$500,000,000. 

Internal Revenue Bureau issues new 
regulations governing procedure for 
examination of estate and gift tax re- 
turns, 

President Roosevelt orders Treas- 
ury experts to make a study of tax 
rates in Washington and similar sized 
cities for purpose of determining an 
evaluated tax rate for District of Co 
lumbia. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper calls 
for a halt in excessive federal ex- 
penditures to prevent tax increases at 
the coming session of Congress. 

Arthur Flegenheimer, better known 
as Dutch Schultz, reputed New York 
gang leader, surrenders to federal au- 
thorities to answer charges of evading 
federal income tax payments and is 
placed under $100,000 bail. 


GENERAL 

National Executive Committee of 
Socialist party rejects lining up with 
Communists. 

Speaking of Communists, E. R. West, 
of Los Angeles, president of the Unit- 
ed States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, declares there are 1,500,000 
Communists in America (a growth of 
a million since 1930) working to over- 
throw the government. 

Alabama is picked to Oppose Stan- 
ford in 20th annual Rose tournament 
football game at Pasadena, Cal., on 
New Year’s Day. 

FORESTRY ARMY 

Civilian Conservation 
start enrollment. of 
January 1. 

New education course announced 
for CCC includes lessons in proper de- 
meanor, dress, courtesy and other gen- 
tlemanly requirements. 

DEATHS 

Mrs. Elizabeth Morrow Morgan, 30, 
sister of Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh, in 
Pasadena, Cal., hospital after several 
weeks illness. 

Representative-elect Frederick Lan- 
dis, 62, of Indiana, in a Cass County 
hospital, thus cutting the Republican 
membership of the new House to 102 
against 322 Democrats, seven Progres- 
sives, three Farmer-Labor and one va- 
cancy. 

Tom Bass, 73, Negro horseman 
friend of five Presidents, at Mexico, 
Mo. 


Corps will 
replacements 

















































































NATIONAL 


For the first time in its history Con- 
gress will meet in regular session fol- 
lowing an election without a choice 
assortment of “lame ducks” in at- 
tendance. Under the Constitution 
Congress was required to hold annual 
sessions beginning on the first Mon- 
day in December and since their term 
of office did not end until the follow- 
ing March 4th, defeated congressmen 
(lame ducks) were permitted to sit 
for another session after their suc- 
cessor had been elected. But this was 
all changed by the 20th Amendmeni 
which provides, beginning with the 
approaching session, that the annual 
session of Congress shall convene on 
January 3rd, at which time the con- 
gressional terms of service shall also 
begin. This insures legislative action 
from being delayed or hampered by 
disappointed office seekers. 

As the date for the opening draws 
nearer the President’s annual message 
is awaited with much interest for it 
will lay the foundation on which leg- 
islative measures of the session will 
be based. A great deal of talk and 
speculation is made as to whether the 
President will lead the administration 
to the left or right, that is, whether 
he will propose more new plans or 
will be content with carrying out and 
strengthening those already in opera- 
tion. It is generally believed that he 
is inclined to be more conservative 
and take a “middle of the road” course. 

Regardless of which course he 
chooses to take, however, the new 
Congress has promised to follow his 
leadership. In the Senate there are 
only 25 Republicans—and of these 
scarcely half can really be classed as 
such judging by all the name has 
meant in the past. They are led by 
Senator Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, 
who has been criticized by old line 
Republicans for lack of opposition to 
the New Deal. Now he and others 
say the Republicans in Congress must 
co-operate with the administration in 
bringing about recovery and relieving 
distress. 

On the Democratic side of the Sen- 
ate there are perhaps a dozen in the 
so-called radical class who might, on 
occasion, oppose the administration 
but who are much more likely to try 
to enlarge upon and to extend New 
Deal proposals still further. Even 
should they combine with the Repub- 
licans very little opposition could be 
offered to the remaining members of 
the Senate who are practically certain 
to support most administration meas- 
ures as long as they are fairly con- 
servative. While the Senate as a body 
might, and most likely will, pass a few 
measures to which the administration 
is opposed it is not believed to be able 
to muster the two-thirds majority nec- 
essary to override a_ veto. 

This liberal trend among Senate Re- 
publicans threatens to bring about a 








serious break in the party ranks. Most 
of the members of the National Re- 


publican Committee 
believe the party 
should “stand _ its 


ground” and are in 
favor of retaining 
Henry P. Fletcher as 
committee head. 
However, Senator 
Frederick Steiwer, of 
Oregon, has said he 
believes it would be 
a “happy thing” for 
the party if Fletcher 
would resign. But 
Fletcher says he has 
no intention of re- 
signing. Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, of Idaho, has demand- 





Fletcher 


ed a general reorganization of the 
party personnel and principles. Un- 
less this is done, he warned, the 


young, liberal and progressive element 
would revolt and form a third party 
to which would be drawn most of the 
present Republican party. Several 
others, including Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, of North Dakota, are also in 
favor of party re-organization and a 
general shake-up. But opinions differ 
on a third party and it is generally be- 
lieved the Democrats have nothing to 
fear in 1936 “but themselves.” 

In the House, however, full admin- 
istration support is much less certain 
although most of its members were 
elected on a pledge to support the New 
Deal. But the fact that all of them will 
be up again for re-election in two 
years will have a tendency to hold 
them to their campaign promises as 
long as the public sentiment remains 
as strong for the New Deal as it is 
now. In addition Rep. Bertrand Snell, 
of New York, House minority leader, 
has announced the intention of the 
House Republicans to follow Senator 
Arthur Vandenburg’s recent advice and 
judge each separate bill on its merits 
alone. He said they would “go all 
the way with President Roosevelt on 
all measures honestly calculated to 


help business to get back on its feet.” 
Despite the fact that it may general- 





That new White House china! Poor Sam 
is very much afraid that new servant, Con- 
gress, is going to start smashing things up. 





The Pathtinde, 


ly be regarded as a distinctly \, 
Deal body there are several hard } 
tles facing Congress on major iss) 
including monetary policies, app 
priations, and the soldier’s bonus 
is already evident that there wil] 
more groups and blocs than ever 
fore when the legislative halls 0; 
Many of these are split into oj 
groups, unable to agree on any si 
plan, and each trying to secure \ 
Deal approval of its own partic 
scheme. 

Although a comparatively short 
sion is forecast by the leaders, \\ 
McDonald, House bill clerk, has 
dicted that the 74th Congress wil! 
a new high record for legislative | 
posals. Already about 4,000 bills | 
been prepared for printing in ord: 
be ready for introduction on the oj. 
ing day. As has been the case for |! 
past two years the Patman bill fo 
cash payment of the bonus is exp: 
to be No. 1. 

“Tax rates are high enough,” s:\ 
Rep. Sam. B. Hill, of Washingt: 
chairman of a subcommittee on rey 
nues, “and if we step them uy 
would only retard recovery.” 
committee has intended only 
strengthen and tighten up the exist 
revenue laws and to continue for 
other year the so-called “nuisanc 
taxes now bringing to the Treasu 
some $400,000,000 annually but wh 
expire next June. They will also se 
to eliminate minor taxation handi: 
to trade. 

\isiiaienstaailialitiahidiadaiinalies 
AMERICANS AS TRAVELERS 

An urge to travel seems to have be: 
an inherent trait of the human ra 
from its earliest days down throug! 
the ages to the present time but in | 
country has it reached such propo! 
tions as in the United States. Man | 
facture of transportation equipmen! | 
ranks 10th on the list of major indus | 


tries yet the 130,000,000 United States 
ans are estimated to travel at leas 
358,000,000,000 passenger-miles a! ' 
nually (a passenger-mile is one mil 
traveled by one passenger). 

Of this amount 330 billion passenge! 
miles are traveled on 3,000,000 mile: , 
of highways, 27 billion over 241,\)i)! 
miles of railways, and 173 million ove: I 
45,000 miles of air routes. Cost of this 
travel per passenger is estimated i 
a little less than 1.5 cents per mil ‘ 
an average of around $5,000,000,0) . 


spent each year for travel. Of cours 
business accounts for a great deal ! 


the mileage but even if the number | t 
business travelers were subtract 
from the total it would be found the! t 
most Americans like to get about. I 
—_—_—_—_—_— oo t 
Uncle Eli writes in to say thal 

thinks the farmers would get the mos! t 
relief out of a law providing for plow e 
ing under or destroying every oth e 
farm mortgage. 

oe 
COURTING IS EXPENSIVE V 
Who goes to court T 
And does not wed V 
Quite often goes f 


To court instead. 
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Few Speakers of the 
House Have Gained 


Higher Offices 


While the battle rages in the latest 
contest for the office of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and one 
guess as to the outcome is as good as 
another it is interesting to look into 
the past and review briefly some of the 
oustanding figures who once occupied 
that position. While the Speakership 
is the highest post the House may give 
toa member and a vacancy always oc- 
casions a hard-fought contest, yet it 
ippears that the position is a poor 
stepping-stone to bigger things, for 
few of those statesmen have ever gone 
yn to higher offices. However, a few 
did become cabinet officers later and 
two—Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, and 
John N. Garner, of Texas—became 
vice presidents and as such presided 
over the Senate; but of the six who 
aspired to reach the White House only 
one, James K. Polk, succeeded. 

No less than 40 persons have held 
the office of Speaker during the past 
73 Congresses and several of these 
have served two or more terms. Mas- 
sachusetts takes the lead among states 
by furnishing five Speakers; Kentucky 
and Virginia, four each; Pennsylvania 
and Indiana, three each; and 13 other 
states each contributed one. This 
leaves 30 states, most of them west of 
the Mississippi river, which have 
never been represented in this high 
office, which is frequently claimed to 
be next in importance to presidency. 

Since April 1, 1789, when Frederick 
A. Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, took 
office as the first Speaker of the House 
in the first Congress many changes 
have taken place which have trans- 
formed the position of Speaker from 
scarcely more than a presiding officer 
to that of an administration leader 
who exerts a powerful influence over 
proposed legislation. As the ranking 
officer of the House he was originally 
permitted only to name minor com- 
mittees of three members or less while 
the entire House elected the others by 
ballot. But immediately after the open- 
ing of the second Congress’ with 
Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, as 
Speaker, it was ordered that the 
Speaker “shall appoint all committees 
until the House shall otherwise deter- 
mine”’—and the House has no’ yet de- 
termined otherwise. In 1794 more 
power was given the office by permit- 
ting the Speaker to name the chair- 
men of committees. From time to 
time he has been given added power. 
Jonathan Dayton, of New Jersey, the 
third Speaker, served two terms and 
eight years afterward created aconsid- 
erable sensation when he was arrest- 
ed on the charge of conspiring with 
\aron Burr for which he gave bail but 
was never tried. His successor was 
lheodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, 
who presided over the first Congress 
{Oo meet in Washington, in 1800. 

Up until 1811 all the Speakers had 





Vice President John N. Garner, second of 
the two Speakers of the House ever to be- 
come Boss on the Senate side of theCapitol. 


been older men and many of them had 
taken active part one way or another 
in securing the freedom of the colonies 
and forming the Union. Now a change 
took place. Henry Clay who began 
his sensational political career as a 
member of the Kentucky Legislature 
was appointed to serve a short term in 
the United States Senate although 
slightly under the prescribed age. 
During the period from 1811 to 1823 
his career was a round of elections, 
appointments and resignations. He 
was elected to the House five times, 
became Speaker twice and resigned 
two times. But in 1823 he was back in 
Congress and for the third time made 
Speaker. After serving this term he 
became Secretary of State in the cabi- 
net of John Quincy Adams, later be- 
coming a candidate for president but 
after his third defeat he returned to 
the Senate where he remained until 
his death in 1852. 

Philip P. Barbour, of Virginia, was 
selected to head the House in the 17th 
Congress, 1821-23, after which he re- 
tired from public life and declined 
many high offices until 1836 when he 
accepted an appointment to the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, a position 
he held until his death in 1841. John 
Bell, of Tennessee, Speaker of the 23rd 
Congress, was also an unsuccessful 
candidate for the presidency. He be- 
came the Secretary of War in 1841 
under President W. H. Harrison. In 
1860 he was put up as the presidential 
candidate of the Constitutional Union 
party but received only 39 electoral 
votes. 

In 1835 James K. Polk of Tennessee, 
became the Speaker for the 24th and 
25th Congresses and followed this by 
becoming the successful presidential 
candidate in 1845; six years after re- 
tiring from Congress. Howell Cobb, 
of Georgia, was the 23rd Speaker and 
ruled the sessions of the 31st Congress. 
He next became governor of his state, 
returned to Congress, served as Sec- 
retary of War under President James 
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Buchanan and during the Civil war 
was a Confederate major general. His 
career closely paralleled that of Na- 
thaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, 
Speaker of the 34th Congress. He, too, 
later became governor of his state and 
served as a major general in the war— 
but on the side of the Union. 

Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, was 
the first Speaker to gain the vice pres- 
ident’s office. He presided over the 
House from 1863 until 1869, becoming 
the running mate of Gen. U. S. Grant 
in 1868 and upon their election be- 
came the presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate. His place in the House passed to 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, until 1875. 
In 1884 Blaine was the opponent of 
Grover Cleveland for president and 
went down to defeat. From 1883 until 
1889 John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, 
wielded the gavel in the House and 
was then appointed to the office of 
Secretary of State for President Cleve- 
land’s second term. 

The first Speaker to serve four con- 
secutive terms was Joseph G. Cannon, 
of Illinois, who was also the fifth 
Speaker to try for the office of Chief 
Executive. He received 48 votes at 
the Republican convention in 1908 but 
lost the nomination to William H. Taft 
who was elected. “Uncle Joe” was 
followed by Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
who served four terms and likewise 
was a contender for the presidential 
nomination at the Democratic conven- 
tion in 1912, losing to Woodrow Wil- 
son, the wartime president. 

He was succeeded by Frederick H. 
Gillett, of Massachusetts, with three 
terms; Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio, 
who died during his third term and 
John N. Garner, of Texas. Garner 
was made Speaker in 1932 but resigned 
in 1933 to take office as vice president. 
The late Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois, 
directed the House through the diffi- 
cult sessions of 1933-34. While few of 
the past Speakers afterwards took 
much part in shaping the political 
destinies of the nation it is a fact that 
all of them were statesmen of ability. 


<> - —_ 


REINCARNATION 


When I was walking down the street 
I felt an awful crack. 

Almost did I collapse beneath 
This shattering, shivering whack. 

*Twas nothing but a friend of mine 
Who slapped me on the back, 


Now, other friends had slapped me thus 
As “How’s the boy?” they cried, 
Upon this selfsame spot—a thing 
I never could abide. 
And at this final blow, I curled 
Up, withered down and died. 


And then I found I must return 
To earth, by God’s design, 

In some new form, where I again 
Should meet those friends of mine 
“What will you be this time?” they said 

Said I: “A porcupine!” 
—_—_-. go —_—_—_—_ 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Our special, low gift rates of three one 
year subscriptions for $2.00 is now in ef- 
fect. Subscriptions may be new or renewal 
and your own can be included. Address 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.—Adv 
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EDITORIAL 


There are some signs of a rift in the 
loot, politically speaking. 
q 


Uncle Eli Podger writes that he 
loves to make a dinner of baked pota- 
toes and then, for dessert, have some 
more baked potatoes. 


¢ 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE BANKERS 
HE banking institutions of the 
country are making every effort 
to “come back.” Advertisements are 
telling the merchants and other busi- 
ness people that there is abundant 
money all ready to be advanced for 
the legitimate purposes of trade. 
“Bankers, after all, are human,” says 
one appeal—which goes on to explain 
that they would like to extend loans 
to everyone who needs them. But the 
public are reminded that the bankers 
do not lend their own money; they 
lend the money of their depositors, 
and those depositors expect to have 
their money when they call for it. 

E. W. Heberd, a Pathfinder subscrib- 
er of Summit, N. J., writes: “Now that 
the election is over and is a thing of 
the past, perhaps the Pathfinder AND 
President Roosevelt will be big enough 
to say a few kind and true words for 
the bankers. I inclose an editorial 
from the New York Herald-Tribune 
which will give you the information 
you need and I’ll watch to see how 
careful you are to give credit where 
credit is due.” The article in question 
says: “Not only are the banks making 
funds available, but they are actually 
making many new loans. Because 
there has been little change in the net 
volume of commercial loans outstand- 
ing, the impression has got abroad that 
the banks were standing pat. The 
banks made new loans during the first 
half of 1934 totaling $3,887,000,000. 
This has been obscured by the fact 
that many old loans have been paid 
off. Many persons who have received 
government loans or payments, either 
directly or indirectly, have been en- 
abled to pay off loans made earlier at 
the banks. It is absurd to ascribe the 
laggard state of business to the un- 
willingness of the banks to lend—at a 
time when idle funds have been press- 
ing for investment as never before.” 

This is all true. It is not the busi- 
ness or duty of the banks to supply 
working capital for business or to en- 
able industry to expand production. 
Bank loans are for “accommodation,” 
and they are always for a very limited 
term. The customary term used to be 
not over four months. This term is 
now reduced usually to two months, 
or even a single month. By shorten- 
ing the period of loans, the banks are 
able to keep after a borrower who 
shows signs of weakening and can ad- 
just matters before he gets in too deep. 
There is no profit in loaning money 
to persons who can’t make enough 
with it to pay the interest, and untold 











losses may ensue if the borrowers are 
unable to pay back the principal, The 
wise banker will talk things over with 
the borrower and show him that it 
would be foolish to borrow money un- 
less he can show that he is in a posi- 
tion to make a profit for himself, over 
and above the interest he must pay— 
and also that he can pay back the 
whole loan within a reasonable time. 
National banks are not supposed to 
loan money on long-time notes or sup- 
ply cash for people to speculate with. 
In any case money can only be ad- 
vanced on what is considered “good 
security.” Formerly a man’s charac- 
ter was “good security”—that is, his 
business history, as evidenced by his 
ability in the past to carry out his 
promises, make money and pay his 
debts. Nowadays this sort of security 
is rated very low, seeing that so many 
men—even well-intentioned men— 
have shown that their judgment is 
poor, their word worthless and their 
ability to fulfill their dreams nil. 

It was the trusting nature of the 
bankers which partly led the nation 
into the crash of 1929. They were too 
“human,” too “accommodating,” too 
“friendly.” They did loan money for 
people to gamble and speculate with. 
They did loan the farmers cash to buy 
farm machinery and purchase more 
land—at war _ prices—when_ those 
farmers never should have spent that 
money. Bank after bank had to close 
up, and this banking disaster began in 
the rural regions, years before the 
Wall Street crash. Chairman Jesse 
Jones, of the R. F. C., says the banking 
crisis of 1933 alone cost the depositors 
two billion dollars! And that was 
only a part of the loss. When values 
can shrink and bubbles can burst to 
that extent, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that the bankers are wary of 
extending credit. And when business 
people look at the wreckage which 
strews the road and try to size up the 
uncertainties which lie ahead, it is 
likewise not to be wondered at that 
they also are skittish when they are 
tempied to borrow money and put 
their head in a noose. In banking, 
confidence is the foundation—and we 
cannot expect that confidence can be 
restored in short order, no matter how 
many helpful measures are adopted. 
But banks are necessities, and they 
must be preserved so that they can 
fulfill their proper destiny. 


q 


A NEW ROYAL HAT 


ATS are pretty generally hats, 
but few of them attain the prom- 
inence Queen Mary’s do, or those of 
Princess Marina are likely to. For 
many a moon the English Queen’s 
headgear has been the butt of jokes 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
when she makes any change in their 
style the announcement is certain to 
receive more than passing mention. It 
is reported she wears those nests 
which set atop her regal pate because 
her equally regal spouse likes them. 
There’s no accounting for taste—even 
royal taste. 
Now a new royal hat has come into 


* The Pathfinde, 


the picture, coincident with the wea; 
er’s entry as a new member of th, 
House of Windsor. This chapeau 
Princess Marina’s is akin to those , 
her royal mother-in-law in that bi} 
perch precariously on the very su 
mit of the head. Its shape is like thus, 
white canvas caps of American s,\! 
ors. But unlike the hats of Quee 
Mary, which no one wants to cop, 
this pillbox effect of Marina’s is « 
scribed as being the rage of Lonidv; 
And no doubt many of her clothes— 
she being young and attractive—\j! 
be mimicked by much of feminin 
England and the world. If you se 
some of your stylish neighbor won, 
parading around in something ne 
in headgear, you can conclude th 
craze has struck your town. 

Probably you don’t remember as fa; 
back as 1848 but in that year Kossuth 
the Hungarian patriot, became a worl 
hero, because of his fight against Au 
trian tyranny. Kossuth wore a pecu! 
iar kind of felt hat, and every 
and boy, all over the world, who 
able to purchase one of those hats, di 
so. For a while it was impossible fi 
the hat makers to meet the demand 
Then the inevitable happened, and th 
merchants everywhere were left wil! 
great stocks of these hats which tly 
couldn’t sell. So if you are in th 
millinery racket don’t stock up wil! 
too many hats which it is claimed ar 
exact copies of the one Princess \J 
rina wears. If your customers insis 
on buying a Princess Marina hat, jus! 
take any old hat dating back a fi 
years, stick a fresh label in it, pric 
it at about $7, and let nature tak« 
course, 

g 


Women who prefer dogs to childr 
are a greater help to their race thai 
they realize. 

¢ 


Do you remember the old days whe: 
no political party could get anywher 
without promising to bust the trusts 


Now the price of Bibles is going 
There are a lot of people who hav 
Bibles in their home which have har¢- 
ly been used at all and which are pre: 
tically as good as new. 

¢ 

Scientists recently discovered a hu 
man skull that is very thick and the) 
say it is very ancient. Just because : 
skull is thick there is no reason wh) 
scientists should think it is ancient 


q 


A home-town friend of the Roos« 
velts says that Mrs. Roosevelt likes 
pick the neckties for her husband 
Otherwise their home life has alway: 
been perfectly happy. 


ae 


DATES OF WORLD TRAGEDIES 
The saxophone was invented in 154! 
The World war began in 1914. 
Mae West was born in 1899. 

Jazz started in 1915. 

Short skirts dated from 1922. 
Radio crooning broke loose in 1!-' 
The Wall Street crash was in 1!)-" 
The great drought was in 1934. 
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MARKETIN 


For a number of years the circus 
business has been very bad—we mean 
bad in a business way. How could 
the clowns be funny when there were 
only a handful of cash customers, 
when their salaries were in arrears 
and they expected the show to “fold 
up” at a moment’s notice? But grad- 
ually the clowns have put on their 
old-time smile—and this means good 
news not only for the circus world 








ind the whole entertainment world 
but for business in general. The 


clowns are smiling because the cir- 
uses did better business this last sum- 
mer than they have done since the 
crand slam of 1929. The great Ring- 
ling organization, which had _ three 
separate circuses last summer, is so 
tickled with the way the people are 
coming out of their nests that it has 
decided to put a fourth outfit on the 
road next summer. Circus goers like 
those old-time names and so the new 
circus Will be called the Forepaugh- 


Sells aggregation. This is a name 
which has not been used for some 


vears, but the Ringling outfit owns the 
right to the name—which used to be 
good for millions of 50-cent pieces and 
quarters in the good old days. 

Business crystal-gazers regard the 
come-back of the show business as 
me of the best proofs that money is 
circulating more freely. This does 
not mean that “the good old days” are 
back again. All it means is that busi- 
ness is going to be done in the U.S. A. 
ind that somebody is going to do it. 
[he people need everything on the 
list, from A to Z. It is notacase where 
the desire for the goods has to be cre- 
ited. The desire is there, 100 per cent. 
And so are the goods. All that is lack- 
ing is the ability to exchange one for 
the other. It is this great gap which 
still remains to be bridged—we are 
sorry to say it once again. Distribution 
is still the “bottle-neck” which pre- 
vents trade from flowing. The cost 
f distribution—for various reasons— 
is still far too high. 

It looks now as if corn would be 
king, if high prices mean royalty. No- 
body ever expected to see corn bring- 
ing more than wheat in this country 
ind yet that is coming to be the state 
{things now. The drought hurt corn 
nore than it hurt wheat, and as corn 
is not a world commodity like wheat, 
the shortage of corn is having far- 
reaching effects, especially in raising 
prices of other feeds and of livestock, 
neat animals and meat products. This 
(loesn’t mean that there is money in 
producing meat. On the contrary. 
When President Roosevelt the other 
lav decided to sell off some of his 
ittle he was shocked to learn the low 
price that he would have to take. But 
even then it might be wiser to sell 
than to keep the animals and have to 
‘eed them—with feeds out of sight. 

The Department of Agriculture in 
its latest report says that the average 





farm price of hogs was $5.04 per 100 
pounds, compared with 83.70 a year 
ago. But now look at the farm price 
of corn: nearly 76 cents a_ bushel, 
compared to only 35 cents a year ago. 
That tells the story of what the farm- 
ers, and especially the stock raisers, 
are up against. The farm dollar now 
stands at 81 cents. This is 12 points 
above what it was a year ago. But that 
is the “average.” Some farmers are 
better off than this “average” would 
show and others are worse off, for 
it takes the fat and the lean to make 
an average, and wherever you see any- 
body that is above the average you 
should not forget that there is an- 
other poor devil who is below it. 
Hence, merely getting the average up 
is not enough to save the millions of 





—Washington Star 


The New Dealers are saying they better 
save Old Bighiz this time or he may never 
come up again. 


individuals who are still not in a po- 
sition to benefit by the improved con- 
ditions. And just as long as these 
millions of individuals remain as a 
clog to recovery, the recovery wheels 
are not going to turn at a good speed. 
Potato prices for instance this fall 
average only 46 cents a bushel, against 
69 cents at this time last year. The 
farmers have more potatoes this year; 


that’s what has brought the price 
down. The latest average for butter- 


fat on the farm was 27 cents a pound, 
compared with about 20 cents last 
year. Here’s a case where the high 
price of feed enters into the picture. 
But no matter how little may be paid 
the dairy farmers for their milk and 
butterfat, the people who market those 
products are still boasting of making 
big money—the biggest ones report 
increased profits and extra dividends. 

Wheat is still in bad—the worst of 
any major farm product. Farm prices 
of wheat averaged 88 cents Nov. 15, 
as against 71 last year, but the De- 
partment of Agriculture gives warning 
that there is “continued weakness in 
world markets for wheat on account 
of the heavy shipments from the south- 
ern hemisphere exporting countries.” 
Futures for white corn at Chicago 





have sold as high as $1.06, which is 
the highest since 1929. White corn 
for seed is around S82. There is a 
great scarcity of good corn for seed 
as the drought prevented a big per 
centage of the kernels from filling out. 
Clover, timothy and other seed is also 
going to new high, due to scarcity. 
The outlook for cotton also is not 
very bright, as so many foreign coun- 
tries are now producing cotton olf 


their own or are buying it for less 
than we can sell it. Secretary Wal- 
lace announces the continuation of 


the curtailment program and over a 
million planters will receive a total of 
$94,000,000 to compensate them for 
culting their plantings next spring to 
34,000,000 acres. By this plan the cot 
ton production for 1935 will be limited 
to about 12,000,000 bales and Secre 
tary Wallace thinks “this will provide 
an ample supply of cotton for domes 
tic consumers” and enough to 
sell to the foreigners “at prices which, 
judged by past standards, are not un- 
reasonable.” Total cash income of the 
farmers for October, including sales 
and benefits, was $736,000,000, which 
is $116,000,000 more than for the same 
month last year. So the farmers as a 
whole are gradually getting there. 
The government reports show a 
‘steadily rising business curve,” al- 
though not all the details are satisfac- 
tory. Savings deposits show a gain of 
over three per cent over last year. The 
total number of depositors is now al- 
most up to 40,000,000, as against about 
53,000,000 in 1929. Even bank clear- 
ings are doing better. For the first 
time in quite a long period, credit 
seems to be loosening up. Car load- 
ings are four per cent lower than 
last year, but this is not very signifi- 
cant as the railroads have boosted 
their rates so much that a great part 
of the carrying trade has been trans- 
ferred to the trucks—which are offer- 
ing to do the job in many cases for 
only half as much as the steam roads. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s famous basket of 
foods has jumped to $2.44; in plain 
English, the cost of food is the highest 
since 1930, The Labor Department re- 
ports that the general commodity in- 
dex now stands at 76.3 per cent of the 
1926 average, as compared witb 71 
for the same week last year. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to 
stimulate the “heavy” industries, such 
as steel and other metals, chemicals, 
building materials, etc. But these in- 
dustries are stagnant all over the 
world—unless it is in Japan, Russia, 
Germany and other countries which 
are getting ready for war, Tin is one 
of the most essential metals and the 


also 


‘ 


extent to which it is used is a very 
good index of business. But the 
world’s use of tin for the last yeor 


shows a drop. Zinc, lead and other 
metals of the sort have been in a 
slump ever since 1929. The lead pro- 
ducers have recently made a cut in 
price and this has brought a nice in- 
crease in business. If the other mag- 
nates would follow this example they 
might also find people who were ready 
to start buying. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 

New Dealers, “brain trusters” et al 
at Washington may not be very diplo- 
matic, judging from quite a few of 
their utterances, nevertheless they are 
very much in the diplomatic whirl. 
The way all New Dealers are lionized 
at diplomatic receptions in the capital 
would indicate that many ambassa- 
dors and ministers to Washington have 
been instructed to treat the “brain 
trust” boys to a “royal flush” or some- 
thing like that. At any rate they are 
much in demand at all Embassy and 
Legation affairs this season. 

The winter social season will be 
more brilliant than usual, at least in 
so far as the White House is concern- 
ed. Besides the Red Room which has 
been brightened up and made gayer 
with a redder shade of red, the East, 
Blue and Green Rooms have been 
cleaned and put in order by a small 
army of painters, upholsterers, .cur- 
tain experts and interior decorators. 
Even the large center table in the State 
Dining Room has been done over to 
make it harmonize better with its Eng- 
lish carved oak paneling. Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Nesbit, housekeeper of the 
White House, has been supervising all 
this renovating. The refinished table 
and the new $9,000 set of dishes should 
make State dinners more “important” 
affairs. 

Speaking of the new dishes recalls 
the fact that many small White House 
dishes and other pieces of tableware 
are taken by dinner guests who are 
souvenir-snatchers. Especially have 
they preyed on the butter chips in past 
years. But the souvenir-hunters will 
not be able to practice their art on 
White House butter chips in the fu- 
ture. Instead of ordering butter chips 
in the new set of dishes, Mrs. Roose- 
velt ordered bread-and-butter plates 
which are much larger and more dif- 
ficult to palm and pocket. Incidental- 
ly, bread-and-butter plates are now 
considered more stylish than the old- 
fashioned butter chips. 

In January all furnishings of the fa- 
mous society mansion, Henderson 
Castle, will be sold at auction in the 
process of liquidating an estate once 
valued at $30,000,000. The treasures 
for sale were once the property of the 
late Mrs. John B. Henderson who ruled 
capital society for many years from 
her castle on 16th street. 

One Washington tailor was recent- 
ly given an order for more than 300 
high school cadet uniforms and some 
400 caps to go with them. To fill this 
order, the statisticians have figured, 
he needs approximately 1,473 square 
yards of material—three acres. To go 
with this he needs 1,535 feet of gold 
braid, 1,842 small gold buttons, 1,228 
large gold buttons and nearly 750 feet 
of white belt webbing, not to mention 
the hundreds of cross-guns, etc. 

Water, water—more water! That 
seems to be the cry in Washington. 
Whether it is because of all the fancy 











No, these are not medieval castles or fortifications. 
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The queer looking vine covered 


structures are sand storage towers which form an important part of the MacMillan 
filtration plant at First and Douglas streets northeast that does its share in purifying 
Washington’s water supply. 


and elaborate private baths, showers 
and other modern conveniences in the 
new federal buildings or not, the city 
has an ever mounting demand for 
more water. Of course the growing 
population of the national capital has 
something to do with this mounting 
demand for water. And for this rea- 
son Army Engineers are laying plans 
for the construction of another con- 
duit to carry additional water supply 
to Washington from the Potomac river 
at Great Falls. Two conduits now 
carry the city’s water supply down 
from Great Falls. Work is progressing 
on a “booster plant” at the Dalecarlia 
Reservoir on Conduit road. This 
booster plant is designed to increase 
the capacity of the two conduits now 
in operation. But still the city’s more 
than 500,009 population, together with 
those handsome private baths men- 
tioned above, requires more water. So 
a third conduit is to be built. Believe 
it or not Washington now uses about 
90,000,000 gallons of water a day in 
winter, while in the summer it some- 
times requires more than 120,000,000 
gallons a day. 

“Gridiron widows” certainly had 
their night at the White House Sat- 
urday December 8. On that night the 
Washington newspaper fraternity bet- 
ter known as the Gridiron Club held 
its semi-annual satire and dinner. To 
these dinners go newspaper men and 
high government officials, including 
the President. Since women are not al- 
lowed on such occasions their wives 
and women friends have come to be 
known as “Gridiron widows.” To 
solace these “gridiron widows” Mrs. 
Roosevelt planned a White House par- 
ty for them this year. It was a mask- 
ed and costumed ball. Prizes were 


awarded to the wearers of the three 
costumes judged the best and those 
winning were required to perform on 
a Stage afterward. 

In order to expedite work of keep- 


ing traffic thoroughfares open 


snowy weather during winter Traili 


Advisory Council plans to recommend 


regulations prohibiting all-night par 
ing on 60 miles of 33 major traf! 
streets in nation’s capital. 

For the first 11 months of 
Washington’s death rate was sec: 
highest among leading cities of nati 
Washington’s rate was 16.6 per 100,()' 


k 


1934 


} 


population, while only Memphis hai 


a higher rate. 
rate was 17 per 100,°00. 

Since the scaffolding has been 
around the Washington Monun 


many local residents, friends of the 


The Tennessee city’s 


contractors, have realized their life's 


ambition to place their hands on th 


aluminum tip of that 555-foot shaft 


Among those to do so was Mrs. Louis 


Frazier, 64, who rode to the 500-f 
level in the scaffolding elevator 


then climbed up 55 feet of ladders | 


reach the top. 


Scientists also took advantage of th 


scaffolding to determine the exact 
cation of the monument. The mo 


ment, of course, has been in its pres 


ent location all these years, but no « 
knew actually where it stood as to |! 
number of degrees and minutes !:! 
tude and longiture. So intrepid 
and Geodetic Survey scientists mou 


ed their tripod astrid the peak to tak: 


various readings and thus determin 


by the 
location. 

To expedite interstate trucking, 
to avoid traffic congestion probl 


process of triangulation 


and traffic hazards Washington’s Tra! 


fic Department is endeavoring to 

rect interstate trucks over 

“back-way” route through the city. 
———_——__ - —__ > 


NO MEAT SHORTAGE YET 


“You’re nice enough to eat,” said | 
As on the porch they sat. 

“The mosquitoes think I am,” said 
“They’re giving proof of that.” 
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PERSONALITIES 


“Thank God I’m through with poli- 
tics’ was President Abelardo Rodri- 
guez’s Way of expressing joy at the 
completion of his term. The retiring 
President of Mexico wants to return 
to private business which he has long 
neglected in order to meet the de- 
mands of his public life. 

Cabinet members received a shock 
when Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins appeared at a meeting wearing a 
beret type of hat. She has been wear- 
ing those famous tricornes of hers for 
years and years, but those at the meet- 
ing say her new velvet chapeau makes 
this Mt. Holyoke grad look much 
younger as well as being more becom- 
ing to her. 

Lily Pons admitted in Paris her mar- 
riage to the German ship doctor Fritz 
van der Becke is “postponed.” The 
tiny dark-eyed prima donna who was 
first the mate of a Belgian added noth- 
ing further, but friends feared the 
doctor was called to Germany to tell 
why he wants to espouse a French- 
woman, 

teichsfuehrer, otherwise known as 
President, Chancellor and Dictator, 
Adolf Hitler of Germany, is an Aus- 
trian by birth. Of peasant parentage, 
which rumor says contains a trace of 
Jewish strain, he was a bricklayer’s 
assistant in his 
youth, passed 
many an hour 
as a house 
painter, and 
read widely of 
enti - Socialist 
teachings. In 
the war he was 
a Lance Cor- 
poral; in Muen- 














chen later he 
became. ac- 
quainted with 
National Social- 
ism, and still Hitler 
later, in 1923, 


he organized the revolt there which 
was called the “beer hall putsch.” Its 
failure brought him a prison sentence, 
but emerging from behind the bars 
Hitler began his work over again. His 
movement grew on the basis of his 
popular platform, until in 1930 he had 
107 Nazi deputies in the Reichstag, but 
he himself had to remain outside as 
he was not a German citizen. That 
error was corrected just before the 
elections in the spring of 1932 when 
he received 13,000,000 votes against 
Marshal von Hindenburg in the Pres- 
idential campaign. Following this he 
stepped into the Chancellorship of the 
Reich, and upon the death of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg in August last 
he assumed supreme command of Ger- 
many. A short dark-haired man, with 
small hands, he has fits of uncontrol- 
lable temper and flies into a rage on 
requent occasions. He is continually 


rowning, his hair is thinning and 
raying and he wears that famous 


'se-tickling mustache. On the pub- 





lic platform he is a skilled orator, now 
pleading, now praising, now scolding, 
until through the sheer emotion of his 
voice he reduces his hearers to an 
emotional frenzy. That is the secret 
of Hitler’s popularity. He has been 
known to weep when opposed by his 
followers; he is intensely fond of 
Wagner music and listens to it for 
hours; he frequently seeks solitude 
in his chalet high among the Bavarian 


mountains. He is unmarried. 
Congress has butchers, bakers and 

-andlestick makers, but only one 

poet. That distinction falls to John 


Steven McGroarty from the Pasadena 
section of California. He is a son of 
Pennsylvania, from the neighborhood 
of Wilkes-Barre, went to an academy 
there, and for a time was county treas- 


f_ 


( 


urer. He was a 
cub reporter and 
taught school, 


meanwhile study- 
ing law. At the 
latter he was suc- 
cessful enough to 
be chosen a legal 
adviser to the Ana- 





jj 


conda copper in- 
terests in Mon- 
tana. Then there 


was an unsuccess- 
ful interlude pros- 
pecting in Mexico 
before Representa- 
tive-elect McGro- 
arty became tied 
up with the Los Angeles Times where 
he has been for the last 31 years. In 
that time he has conducted a column 
of philosophy and humor called “Seen 
From the Green Vendugo Hills.” The 
72-year-old Congressman-to-be is an 
authority on California history, has 
written several books on the topic as 
well as numbers of poetical volumes 
and plays. Last year he was elected 
poet laureate of California by the State 
Legislature. 

When the President sat down to his 
Thanksgiving dinner at Warm Springs 
it was Mary Elizabeth Runkles, a Tex- 
an paralytic of 14 who sat on his 
right. 

Critics on the opening night were 
acclaiming her play “The Children’s 
Hour” a smash hit in New York, but 
the author, attractive Lillian Hellman 
was “too scared” to sit with the audi- 
ence. She preferred to sit in a dark 
corner backstage where no one could 
see her while her first dramatic effort 
was being played a few feet away. 





\h 
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Do Piles Cause 
ther Diseases? 


Read the following statement of Dr. 
T. G. McCleary, world famous rectal 
specialist, for your answer. 

“Piles are the direct cause of thou- 
sands of cases of functional troubles 
of stomach, liver, kidneys and heart. 
Chronic constipation, colitis, auto in- 
| toxication, neuritis, faulty nutrition, 
loss of memory and vigor are often re- 
lieved when rectal troubles are cured.” 
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CONSTIPATION 
AND COLON 
TROUBLE 


If you have Piles or other rectal dis- 
orders do not fool yourself as thou- 
sands of others have done. Serious 
complications, including cancer, de- 
velop from what you may regard to- 
day as a minor affliction. For full and 
complete information regarding Piles 
or any other rectal disorder, write 
The McCleary Clinic, 5082 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., describing 
your case as accurately as you can and 
ask for a Free Copy of Dr. McCleary’s 
new book which explains all rectal 
troubles in detail and tells all about 
the Mild McCleary Treatment by 
which more than 30,000 men and 
women have been relieved of these 
dangerous disorders. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


FLOODS PREDICTED 


Long range weather forecasts based 
on weather cycles, sun spots, ocean 
currents, and other natural phenome- 
na have proved accurate only to a 
limited degree. However, if we are to 
place any trust in these indicators our 
future troubles take an entirely dif- 
ferent form. Weather cycles studied 
over a period of several centuries in- 
dicate that the years of deficient rain- 
fall in the United States are at an end. 
But Capt. Thomas J. See, Navy mathe- 
matician, does not allow us to think 
that this means that we will have per- 
fect weather in the future. Basing his 
predictions on sun spots he says that 
we are in for a period of floods. And 
he backs up this statement with some 
pretty impressive figures pointing out 
that in many sections of the United 
States and the world which suffered 
from drought last summer the rain- 
fall during recent months has been 
far in excess of normal. He does say, 
however, that the next three years 
will be the intermediary period in the 
drought-to-flood cycle and will serve 
to smooth over many of our difficul- 
ties. Capt. See explained that sun 
spots cause rain by chilling the earth 
and condensing the moisture in the 
air. 











DEHYDRATED BODY 


It was recently brought out that 
film players standing for long periods 
in the glare of powerful and hot lights 
suffer a peculiar though not serious 
malady. It is claimed that the heat of 
the lights reduces the water content 
of the body below normal and pro- 
duces the ill effects. The cure of this 
dreaded disease is quite simple, con- 
sisting of drinking a glass of water. It 
has been termed as “body dehydra- 
tion.” 

If a human body were completely 
dehydrated there would not be much 
left. A .140-pound film player has 
enough water in his body to fill ten 
one-gallon cans. The weight of that 
amount of water would be in the 
neighborhood of 85 pounds. The other 
55 pounds would be made up by small 
amounts of iron, carbon, lime, sulphur, 
phosphorous, magnesium, and a few 
volatile elements. 


THYMUS INCREASES GROWTH 


Two glands of the ductless type, the 
thymus lying high in the chest near 
the base of the neck and the pineal 
located in the head, have recently 
given medical science some rather 
startling information regarding their 
nature. Their existence has _ been 
known for years, but aside from a few 
readily apparent characteristics noth- 
ing has been learned about them. Their 
duties assigned by nature have re- 
mained a secret. Now, however, Dr. 


L. G. Rowntree, of the Philadelphia 
Institute for Medical Research, has un- 
covered some surprising facts. He 


found that when injections of thymus 
gland extract were administered to 
rats for three generations the newly 
born rodents exhibited surprising in- 
creases in the rate of growth and de- 
velopment. Rats of the fifth genera- 
tion after the beginning of the injec- 
tions of thymus cut teeth in one day 
instead of the normal nine, grew hair 
in two days instead of 14, reached 
adolescence in from four to 18 days 
as compared to the normal 40 to 90 
days, and otherwise showed remark- 
able increases in physical and mental 
strength. When extracts of the pineal 
gland were administered dwarfs were 
produced. From these findings it is 
easily concluded that the thymus regu- 
lates early growth and the pineal 
gland acts as a check on the former 
to keep it from overdoing its job. Since 
the thymus extract only increases the 
rate of early growth and does not pro- 
duce giants there is considerable 
speculation as to what its effects 
would be on humans. 


DEATH BY ELECTRIC SHOCK 


The present rate of death in the 
United States due to electric shock is 
one per 100,000 inhabitants per year. 
This rate is increasing and the in- 
crease is the most noticeable in the 
number of deaths caused by low volt- 
age currents. In an address before the 
New York Electrical Society Dr. W. 
B. Kouwenhoven, of Johns Hopkins 
university, pointed out the effects of 
electric shocks on the human body. He 
emphasized the fact that in most ac- 
cidents of this kind death is only ap- 
parent and artificial respiration should 
be continued until actual death is evi- 
denced by rigor mortis. Death by elec- 
tric shock is caused in many differ- 
ent ways, Dr. Kouwenhoven said, but 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Vitamin E, least known of food 
essentials, appears to check the ex- 
perimental production of cancer in 
mice, 

The average sun spot at its maxi- 
mum size is about as large as the earth. 

Radio echoes from the ionized air 
layer 150 miles up indicate that a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees Fahrenheit pre- 
vails at that level. The heat is thought 
to be due to the warm winds caused by 
the heated air directly under the sun. 

A complete motion picture film of 
the finish of the London-Melbourne 
air race was sent to London by radio 
transmission. 

Department of Agriculture is trying 
to formulate a diet for chickens to rid 
them of the tiny parasites causing 
coccidiosis. 

At 20,000 feet over Peru cosmic rays 
have been found to be 30 per cent 
weaker than at a similar altitude over 
California. 

The average normal child learns to 
walk at 15 months. Variations from 
this figure do not indicate subnormal- 
ity unless in form of a prolonged 
delay. 





th The Pathfinder 





Mrs. Pecksniff—Henry, what are you 
reading the marriage notices for? 

Henry—I want to see if there isn’t some- 
body married that I don’t like, and then 
Pll send him a note of condolence. 


the heart and the respiratory cent: 

are the most susceptible to injury. Cu 

rents of only one-tenth of an ampe: 

can cause death by disturbing the c: 

ordination of the heart muscles and 
causing circulation to cease. Injuries 
to the spinal cord, the brain, and th: 
nerves also cause many deaths. 


GLAND TRANSPLANTATION 


For some time surgeons have be: 
attempting to transplant thyroid ani 
parathyroid glands from one body | 
another. Such operations were usua! 
ly accompanied by a certain degree o! 
success since the glands would live fo: 
a while but then, in most cases, would 
be absorbed. Dr. H. B. Stone, of Balti 
more, now reports a new techniqu 
which seems to have overcome this 
difficulty. Instead of transferring thx 
gland tissue directly from one body |v 
the other it is kept alive for about 1\) 
days in a laboratory culture. The cu! 
ture is absolutely germ-free and con- 
sists of artificial blood and a seru 
prepared from the body of the gland’s 
future host. The artificial blood sup 
plies nourishment for the tissue and 
the serum prepares it for the condi 
tions it will meet in the new body. As 
a result when the transplantation is 
finally made the tissue is not absorbed 
but thrives and performs its functio! 
in its new home. Instead of making 
the graft in the neck which is tli 
natural place for either of the glands 
the tissue is placed in the armpi! 
Very small fragments of the gland tis 
sue are used. While the success 0! 
this method with the two types 
glands mentioned is very importa 
since both are vital to body health, ils 
success with other glands would e 
diabetes and Addison’s disease. 

——_—- 


MILLIONS UNCOLLECTED 


Among the oddities in figures ap 
pearing on the books of the United 
States Treasury is a $20,000,000 go 
ernment debt which creditors hay 
neglected to collect. The debt has 
arisen through bonds which have ma 
tured but which have never been r« 


deemed. Both the desire to pay an( 

the money with which to pay ar 
present in the Treasury, but since that f 
department does not know who ar 
holders of the matured securities th: | 


payment cannot be made. 
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AVIATION 


December 17th has been set aside 
as National Aviation Day, and for a 
half hour, beginning at 10:30 a. m., 
the entire military and private air 
strength of the nation will parade in 
the skies before the eyes of the public. 
The airplanes swarming over the 1,400 
airports in the country will give an 
active picture of the progress made 
in the last 31 years, since the day 
will mark the 31st anniversary of Or- 
ville Wright’s memorable flight in a 
powered plane. Airport managers all 
over the country are concentrating on 
getting in touch with every plane own- 
er and pilot so that none may be left 
on the ground during this important 
half hour. 

An American inventor has recently 
perfected an automatic machine which 
produces airplane propellers not only 
much faster than any other machine 
so far developed but which at the same 
time does this work with astonishing 
perfection. In fact the claims of this 
inventor are so startling that some of 
the biggest airplane manufacturers 
have been skeptical. They thought 
such results were impossible. In order 
to let the plane manufacturers see for 
themselves what this new machine 
could do for them the inventor offer- 
ed to take any model of the propellers 
which they were using and to copy 
that model precisely. The inventor 
did make a reproduction of the model 
but when the plane experts checked 
this propeller they found all kinds of 
fault with it. It was a poor job, they 
said. Then the inventor showed them 
that it was their own model propeller 
which was imperfect and that the ma- 
chine had copied all the imperfections 
which were in the model. As the joke 
was on the experts, there was nothing 
for the company to do but purchase 
some of the new machines. The pro- 
peller is the most vital part of an air- 
plane. Given the same wings, motors, 
etc., one propeller will show a great 
superiority over another. The plane 
designers are vying with one another 
in designing propellers which will 
have the very highest degree of effi- 
ciency, as increased efficiency is all 
to the good in shoving up speed and 
radius of action. In small plants pro- 
pellers have to be made laboriously 
by hand and they are liable to fall far 
short of the ideal aimed at. By in- 
lroducing automatic machines which 
will exactly copy any design, and do it 
quickly and in unlimited numbers, 
the air world is ready to make another 
decided advance. 

The Department of Commerce has 
adopted the Army Air Corps’ blind 
landing system and will install equip- 
ment along certain routes for service 
tests. In blind landings planes are 
suided to the landing field by means of 
a radio compass controlled by a small 
(ransmitting set mounted on a small 
truck at the field. Upon arrival at the 











field the pilot of the incoming plane 
makes use of another similar trans- 
mitter to get his bearings and regu- 
late his glide into the field. 

A one-month test of weather infor- 
mation given on T. W. A.’s transcon- 
tinental route showed an accuracy of 
98.3 per cent. 

Dr. G. Simpson, British weather 
expert, has studied conditions created 
by airplanes flying through storms and 
feels that there is very little danger of 
the planes being struck by lightning. 

It is reported that Russia is build- 
ing a two-and-a-half-ton glider cap- 
able of carrying 13 passengers. 

Japan is considering a_ dirigible 
route across the Pacific. 

Russia now claims the record for 
the longest non-stop flight. A plane, 
all-Soviet in design and materials, re- 
cently covered 7,707 miles in 75 hours. 

Since the Federation Aeronatique 
Internationale hashed things over al 
their convention all future speed rec- 
ords must be timed by electrophoto- 
graphic methods and a speed record 
must be broken by at least five miles 
per hour before the new mark is rec- 
ognized. 

Hugh Perry, sportsman pilot, re- 
veals a remarkable growth in private 
flying in the last four years. During 
the first year of ownership the average 
hours flown by the private flyer have 
increased from 175 to 700, he says. 
Furthermore, the private airman of 
today does not wait for a sunshiny day 
to do his cavorting in the sky, but goes 
out almost as he pleases regardless of 
the weather, and night and blind fly- 
ing equipment is becoming quite a 
common part of the individually own- 
ed plane. 

Seheiicsinclitsscleiaiieicibciensitaiatt 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
Ad in Cincinnati Enquirer—A com- 
plete assortment of furnished and 
funfurnished apts. in mod. suburban 
bldgs.; free auto service. 
stinteenemndiiiiiiean 


RADIO CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 


Following is a list of winners of the prizes offered 
in the word-building contest broadcast by radio which 
ended November 14, 1934: First prize, Louise Cassel- 
berry, c/o Interstate Co., Shreveport, La., $250; sec- 
ond, Alvin Finney, Route 8, Rochester, Ind., $150; 
third, Charles T. Jordan, Box 101, Penngrove, Cal., 
$125; fourth, Mrs. Margarette Inman, Sevierville, 
Tenn., $100; fifth, Mrs. Marvin McAllister, 6150 
Hecla, Detroit, Mich., $50 

The following received $1 awards: Walter E. Baker 
Route 1, Box 44, Waterford, Cal.; Jane Beall, 216 
Wilson Bidg., Clinton, Ia.; Mrs. W. M. Webb, P. O 
Box 494, Andrews, N. C.; Mrs. Elizabeth Essig, Argos, 
Ind.; Mys. H. S. Hare, 720 N. Bradley St., Weather- 
ford, Okla.; Mrs. Maybelle Douglass, Burtonsville, Md.; 
Mrs. Lucy Cooper, 103 N. 7th St., Hamilton, Ohio: 
Mrs. Ernest Dixon, Hinckley, Minn.; Mrs. Harry 
Berkemann, 2731 50 St., Des Moines. Ia.; Charles E 
Zielke, Route 1, Box 458, Petaluma, Cal.; Mrs. George 
Woodson, 615 Kent St., Petaluma, Cal.; Fred A 
Shafer, Solon Springs, Wis.; Lydia Kriz, 2342 Up- 
land Drive, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Mrs. Edward A. Nel- 
son, Wendell, Minn.; Mrs. W. A. Leese, 5018 W. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Theodore Kahler, R. R. 5, DeWitt, 
Ia.; Helen E. Kaack, 716 Terrace Drive, Clinton, Ia.; 
Jack S. Anderson, Box 388, Gladewater, Tex.; Mrs 
H. G. Turner, R. R. 1, Redfield, Ia.; Mrs. G. B 
Hair, 7915 Kingston Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Frank 
Eppard, Winterset, Ia.; Mrs. W. M. Bailey, Living- 
ston, Cal.; Beryl E. Reade, Box 125, Erie, Ill.; Mrs 
H. E. Kennedy, 501 S. Alabama Ave., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Mrs. Rose E. Barges, Route 1, Box 64, Ysleta, 
Tex.; Dorothy Bowers, 4731 Holmes, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lee Rinehart, Jonesboro, Ill.; Mrs. Florence 
Plummer, Andarko Democrat, Andarko, Okla.; J. E 
Reagan, 620 E. 44th St., Indianapolis, Ind; H. E 
Kennedy, Kennedy Bidg., Okmulgee, Okla.; F. H. 
Cooper, 2555 Liberty Ave., Beaumont, Tex.; P. 
Schmiedeler, 4731 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Mrs. Claude Hlavac, 6315 N. 24th St., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Dell J. Evans, P. O. Box 164, McGehee, Ark.; Mrs. 
L. R. Volk, Box 354, Sauk City, Wis.; Mrs. Homer 
R. Harber, Box 267, Commerce, Ga.; Mrs. A. C. Petti- 


grew, St. Francis Hotel, St. —- Mo.; Mrs. W. O. 
Rogers, 431 Langhorn St., S. Atlanta, Ga.; W. H 
Dowling, McIntosh, 8S. Dak.; Wiielen Reeves, 713 8th 


St., N., Great Falls, Mont.; W. B. Stone, 353 3rd St., 
Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Ross Hillard, Pratt, Kans.; Frances 
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Moore, 3644 Park, Kansas City, Mo.; Jane Baker John- 
son, 4428 Vandelia St., Dallas, Tex Mrs. A A 
Trodick, Big Fork, Mont.; Mrs. Jack Kubley, War- 
trace, Tenn.; Mrs. Roy Dickman, Maryville, Mo 
Hilda Crone, 1026 Andrew St., Massillon, Ohio; E 
Toshiharu Oka, Box 157, San Juan Capistrano, Cal 
Cartherine Harrison, Hastings Apts. No. 7, Great 
Falls, Mont.; W. E. Murdock, 540 Malta St., Fort 
Worth, Tex.; 


“Figure O'' Contest 


Following is a list of prize winners in the ‘‘Figure 
O”’ contest broadcast by radio which also ended 
November 14, 1934: First prize, Ina Bellina, Sali 
bury, N. C., $250; second, Mrs. Kate Smith, P. O 
Box 281, Fairfax, Ala., $150; third, Geraldine Niccum, 
419 Raymond Avenue, Glendale, Cal., $125; fourth 
John Slate, Brookhaven, Ga $100; fifth, Mrs 
Francis E. Harris, 158 N. Grant St., Peru, Ind., $50 

Those winning $1 prizes included: Mrs. Clara J 
1081 St. Charles Place, N. E., Atlanta, Ga 
Lois M. Florance, 71 Hibriten Drive, Asheville, N. C 
Chester E. Mines, 47 Fernwood Drive, Dayton, Ohio; 
Burrell Williams, R. R. 3, Lorimer, Ia.; Luella Bohm, 
Norman Station, Ind.; George Dolick, Route 2, Wol 
cott, Ind.; Mrs. E. L. Caldwell, Box 291, Bartow 
Fla.; Mrs. Everett Ewin, 3336 Paseo, Kansas City, 
Mo.; D. N. Morris, Wilson, Ark.; Mrs. T. Z. Nelson, 
521'» Barnes Ave., Alva, Okla.; Thomas M. Kelly, 
137 Piedmont St., Rock Hills, S. C.; Dr. George M 
Adams, Hazard, Ky.; Mrs. Byon Slagle, 1203 Cairo St.., 
Springfield, Mo.; Mrs. R. V. Jamison, Hale, Mo 
Cc. C. Sands, Box 126, Swan Creek, Ill.; J. F. Daniels, 
Moulton, Ia.; Raymond Carrick, 413 W. Broad 8t., 
Linden, Mich.; Birdie Bridges, Gaffney, 8. C.: A 
Axtens, Box 293, Big Springs, Tex.; H. L. Newman, 
Box 344, Overton, Tex.; Prentise Lane, Marthasville, 
Mo.; Mrs. Agnes DeBusk, 108 Proctor St., Dayton, 
Ohio; De Vera Pegram, Star, N. C.; Mrs. Chalmer 
A. Coffman, 623 6th St., Huntingdon, Pa.; Hilda 
Webster, 207 7th St., Logansport, Ind.; Cyrus W 
Riley, 3314 E. 20th St.. Kansas City, Mo Bud 
Thomas, R. 3, Box 47C, Cadiz, Ky Wanda Arnold, 


1002 13th St., Niagara Falls, N. ¥.: R. D. Phillips, 
Route 1, Amory, Miss Gertrude E. Tedrow, 232 
Hamblin Ave., Battle Creek, Mich John F. Tefft, 


622 S. Park Ave., Saginaw, Mich.; Eugenia Williams, 
Wenona, N. C.; Leda Coolidge, Morrisville, Vt.; Mrs 
H. Anderson, Baird, Tex.; Mrs. Norman William- 
son, R. R. 1, Toronto, Kans.; Marie Borders, R. R. 2, 


Maple Park, Middletown, Ohio; Mrs. Oleta Landes, 


N 


Box 173, Sayre, Okla.; Joseph C. Hagenbart, 1323 
Winnebago St., La Crosse, Wis.; Mrs. Lucille Hadley 
2405 N. 7th St., St. Joseph, Mo.: Wayne L. Roger: 


Kans.; Mrs. Ray McDonald, Park Falls, 
Wis.; Mrs. E. H. Stephenson, 618 22nd Ave.. Tusca 
loosa, Ala.; Julia E. McCarty, P. O. Box 18i, 
Warners, N. Y.; Mrs. Louie Heard, 258 Genesee St., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Lola Wood, 8421 Cahalan Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Chas Rathbun, Box 54, Hailes- 
boro, N. Y John Crocetti, Box 471, Dunbar, Pa.; 
Mrs. Chas. D. McDonald, 208 Capitol Ave., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Helen Edenburn, 1628 Otley Ave., Perry, 
Ia.; Mrs. Pauline Murray, Sydney, Fla. 











Here’s One... 


A fine, new, quiet hotel...700 sunny 
rooms on Broadway...$2.50 per dayfor two 
persons. Write for free pictorial booklet 
“P.” Address Edward P. Bell, Manager. 


HOTEL EMPIRE B'way at 63rd St., N.Y. 
Disease 


CONTROL of Blood 


Amazing treatment drives disease out of Blood. Use it at 
home. Proved for over 60 years. Whatever the cause, 
however far advanced, write for FREE Book 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY CO., Dept.6, Kansas City, Mo. 


or ADVANCEMENT. 
5 sample letters $1.00. Special letters 
to fit your needs $1.00 each. 
Arcade Employment Agency, 
Here since 1869 _ Providence, R. 1. 
$1 Treatment mailed 
on FREE TRIAL. If 
satisfied, pay me $1; if 
not, it’s Free. 
10c for mailing cost. 


w. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohle Ave. SIDNEY, OHO 


Quit Using Tobacco! 100,000 


Write for Free Booklet and Learn H 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. Satisfied 
NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY Users 
Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 
That dreadful skin disease 
many suffer with for year 


PSORIASI 
iupting ie cone ECZEMA 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Pree 
Dr. D. R. Parsons. 240 Trust Bidg.. Huntington, W. Va. 


' wn INSTITUTIONS 
HELP Wanted ":'iosrn: 
pings te day as catess {as w. 4th St, New Vor 


Di beti —Memphis Man Finds Complete Re- 
a ics Hef in severe case with simple natural 

method after specialist failed. No needles 
—no starvation. to deg for details. MITCHELL HANSON, 
Dept. M, 1023 7th St. N. o Weshingten. D. C. 


BNVENTIONS Wanted 22:23: 


any size, any material, for BAF goa A —_ y=] 
assured. orrington, Conn. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How are the bones in canned salmon 
softened? 

Salmon, sardines and similar fish 
products are “processed” after they 
are sealed in cans. That is, they are 
heated under pressure to high temper- 
ature for a specified length of time. 
This not only kills “spoilage” bacteria 
but it also softens the bones. 











Name the leading world ports? 


Classified according to the net regis- 
tered tonnage of foreign ships enter- 
ing them, they are: New York, London, 
Hamburg, Antwerp and Rotterdam. 


Who founded the Girl Scout organi- 
zation in America? 

Mrs. Juliette Low organized the first 
American group of Girl Scouts at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., in 1912. It was patterned 
after a similar movement in Scotland 
but on a modified scale. 


How many bees are required to 
make a pound of honey a day? 

Apiarists estimate that 80,000 bees 
must visit at least 3,360,000 flowers in 
the course of a day to produce a pound 
of honey. 


Is the word “moonshine” of Amer- 
ican origin? 

This term, as applied to liquor, was 
known and used in England before the 
United States was formed. It was de- 
fined by a dictionary of the 18th cen- 
tury as liquor smuggled by night from 
France and Holland. In America it 
originally meant brandy and other 
spirits stilled at night to escape detec- 
tion by revenue officers but now gen- 
erally means any illicit or illegal 
liquor. 


Who offered the first prayer in Con- 
gress? 

Dr. Jacob Duche, a native born 
American Episcopal clergyman, offer- 
ed the prayer at the meeting of the 
first Continental Congress in 1774. He 
later feared the cause of the colonies 
was lost and fled to England in 1777 
after urging Washington to do like- 
wise. His property was confiscated 
and he, himself, declared a traitor. But 
in 1790 he was permitted to return to 
Philadelphia, where he died in 1798. 


Which are the oldest American uni- 
versities? 

The oldest university on territory 
under jurisdiction of the United States 
is the University of Santo Tomas, es- 
tablished in Manila, P. I., in 1611. But 
Harvard (1638), William & Mary 
(1693), and Yale (1701) are the oldest 
in the continental United States. 


What kinds of trees will be used for 
the proposed western shelterbelt? 


Trees to be planted in this experi- 
ment will consist of green ash, burr 
oak, hackberry, red cedar, elm, Rus- 
sian mulberry, Russian olive and pine. 
According to the United States Forest 
Service these varieties are adapted to 


the rigorous and comparatively dry 
climate but have little commercial val- 
ue except for fuel and fence posts. A 
“hog-tight, horse-high, and_ bull- 
strong” fence will be built around 
them at a cost of about $250 per mile. 


Which English queen never was in 
England? 

Berengaria, daughter of Sancho VI 
of Navarre, wife of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, never set foot on English 
soil. After his marriage in Italy in 
1191 Richard returned to England but 
once and was not accompanied by the 
queen on that occasion. 


When and how did the swastika em- 
blem originate? 


It is one of the most ancient and 
widespread of symbols appearing in 
both the eastern and western hemis- 
pheres. It has been found on ancient 
pottery, among the remains of the 
Bronze age, in ancient Persia, India, 
China, Japan, and among the Indians 
of North and South America. It was 
one of the Buddhistic symbols in India 
but it is generaly interpreted as a sun 
symbol. 


What is the world membership of 
the various religions? 

All figures on religious membership 
of the world are at best simply esti- 


mates, Careful compiling of figures 
from official and unofficial sources 


give the following: Christian, 680,000,- 
000 (Catholics, 475,000,000; Protest- 
ants 205,000,000) ; Confucians and Tao- 











GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEPAL 


Titke—Kingdom of Nepal. 

Location—Southern Asia, bounded 
by Tibet and India. 

Area—54,000 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Temperate 
save in high altitudes. Level strip on 
southern border, Himalaya mountains 
on northern frontier (Everest, 29,002 
feet, highest in world). 

Capital—Kathmandu (Pop. 80,000). 

Population—5,639,092 (104.4 to sq. 
mi.). 

Languages—Parbatia, Gubhajius, Ti- 
betan. 

Government—Real power rests with 
Prime Minister and not with King. 
Council of officials advises Prime Min- 
ister. Slavery abolished: 1924. First 
railroad 24 miles long, opened 1926. 

Ruler—Maharajadhiraj Tribhubana 
Bir Bikram, King; Gen. Joodha Shum 
Sheere Jung Bahadur Rana, Prime 
Minister. 

Religion—Hinduism. 

Foreign Trade mostly with British 
India, amounting to about $25,000,000 
annually. 

Chief Exports & Products—Rice, 
grain, hides, cattle, oil, salt and to- 
bacco, metallic wares, pottery, tex- 
tiles, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

No Diplomatic Relations with U. S. 

Not a Member of the League of 
Nations. 








* The Pathfinde, 
ists, 350,000,000; Mohammedans, 21)) 


000,000; Hindus, 230,000,000; Bu 
dhists, 150,000,000; Jews, 16,000,(0 
and miscellaneous, 364,000,000. 1 
Statistical Institute of the League 
Nations estimates the population 
the world at two billions. 


Who developed or invented ¢h, 
banjo? 

The banjo as we know it today 
scarcely 100 years old and is distin. 
an American instrument since it o1 
nated among the Negroes of the So. 
They developed it into the five-st: 
or “Dixie” banjo which has been 
placed in most dance orchestras 
the “tenor” instrument with a sho: 
neck and but four strings. Origi 
banjos were undoubtedly patter: 
after primitive instruments of the ' 
rican west coast Negroes. Similar 
struments with grass strings are s 
used on the Guinea Coast. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The Bureau of Biological Sur\ 
estimates the annual returns fr 
game and fur resources total appro) 
mately $2,000,000,000. 

There are four forms of sales taxes 
the most popular of which is the 
tail sales tax. 

That September typhoon in Japa: 
did an estimated $145,000,000 damag 

Softwood is often harder than hari 
wood. 

Russia leads all nations in the p: 
duction of Irish potatoes, with 1,60) 
000,000 bushels, and Germany comes 
second with nearly = 1,500,000,0) 
bushels. 

The current demand for work horses 
and mules is the greatest ever know 
in this country. 

The seven leading nations of th 
world are expected to spend near!) 
twice as much for national defense i: 
1935 as they did in 1914. 

Stockmen and farmers in this coun 
try require approximately 275,000,()\) 
acres of pasture annually for thei! 
domestic and meat animals. 

In Russia during the last two years 
there have been droughts which levie’ | 
a death toll of 10 per cent on the popu 
lation of certain big areas. | 

During transfer of $2,3°0,000,00 
worth of gold from San Francisco | 
Denver it was guarded by only 3- | 
soldiers. | 

Only 41 per cent of the qualified ani | 
authorized voters in this country c¢: 
ballots in the November election. 

Taxes on motor vehicles in 1933 | , { 
taled $1,137,872,000. 

There are only 11 ruling monarc!) 
10 kings and one queen, left in « 
Europe and 17 in all the world. 











“THAT TOO, MEN, IS NATURAL’ 


A tattoo man, now woebegone, 
Married a lady wide and tall, 
Whose skin was a delight to work u; ‘ 
And now, how like us all, 
Alas! Alas! and Alas Alack! 
He puts everything he makes 
Upon that woman’s back! 

—Glenn W. Matthew 
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PASTIME 


ARCHERY BINGO NOW FAD 


Almost everyone has played at some 
time, either at the church festival, 
county fair, or some other affair, the 
exciting game of bingo. A new form 
of bingo is now becoming a fad in 
many cities and towns. It is played in 
Washington, New York, Miami, Holly- 
wood and other cities. Even society 
folks are reported to be playing it. 
And in some of these cities they have 
elaborate salons for archery bingo. 
The players toss feather-tipped darts 
at numbers on a board and it takes 
more skill than chance to get “bingo.” 


CHAIR BALANCING STUNT 


Here is a stunning stunt to try at 
any party or you can entertain your 
company on other occasions by having 
them try it. Simply turn a straight 
chair over forward until the front of 
the seat rests on the floor. Place a 
cork or other small object on top of 
the horizontal back of the chair. The 








So Near, Yet So Far! 


balancing feat is to kneel behind the 
seat, with one knee on either of the 
chair’s rear legs (see_ illustration) 
with the hands placed as close to the 
seat as possible, then lean forward 
and pick up the cork or other object 
in your mouth. The longer back the 
chair has, of course, the harder it is 
lo get the cork. And most novices 
will take several tips forward before 
being successful, 


MARBLE BOARD FOR BOYS 


Of course it is too cold for the boys, 
and girls too, to enjoy their game of 
marbles out of doors. But that pocket- 
ful of brownies, agies, and whatnots 
need not be put away until next spring. 
An excellent indoor game with mar- 
bles can be played all winter and it 
is quite an exciting game too. The 
best part of it all is that the board 
needed for the game can be made right 
at home, by the boys themselves if 
they are handy with tools. 

Select for them a light piece of board 
three and a half feet long and two feet 
wide. Or two pieces a foot wide can 
be fastened together tightly and neat- 
ly to serve the same purpose. Around 
{wo sides and one end of the board 
hail strips so they project about an 
inch above the surface of the board. 
Then in the center of the end without 
a strip (the front end) scoop out a 
shallow place so an ordinary size 
marble will just rest there easily with- 
out rolling away. That done go to the 





rear third of the board and scoop out 
21 irregularly spaced holes deep 
enough for marbles to roll into and 
stay there. Number the holes from 
one to 21 but in no regular order. Now 
you are ready to try your skill as a 
marble shooter. The idea is to shoot 
the marble in conventional marble 
style with the thumb from the mark 
at the front end into the shallow num- 
bered holes at the other end. To make 
the game still more difficult the rear 
end of the board may be raised an 
inch or so to make it necessary to 
shoot the marbles up a slight incline. 
Each player can shoot five or six mar- 
bles and then his opponent takes his 
turn. Or, if more than two partici- 
pate in a game, each player may be 
limited to three marbles. The score 
is counted by the number on the holes 
the marbles go into. Any desired num- 
ber of points for “game” can be agreed 
on before shooting. 


FOUR PERFECT BRIDGE HANDS 

Every so often we read where some 
bridge player drew a_ perfect hand, 
that is, all of the 13 cards in one suit. 
But it is seldom indeed when four per- 
fect hands are dealt in one game, and 
still rarer when four perfect hands 
are dealt in one deal. Such an unusual 
thing does happen once in a lifetime, 
though. It actually happened recent- 
ly at North Bay, Ont., when Mrs. A. 
Brown sat down with three friends 
for a game of brige. Imagine their 
surprise and heart flutter when each 
discovered she held a perfect hand and 
their disappointment when they learn- 
ed the other three players also had 
perfect hands. Mrs. Brown held 13 
spades. Mrs. T. LaFrance had 13 
hearts. Miss M. Kelman held 13 dia- 
monds, and Mrs. E. Cavanaugh had 
13 clubs. 








BRAIN TEASER 


This week brain teaser fan Thomas 
Oakley, of Hiteman, Ia., has contribut- 
ed a problem based on Mother Goose’s 
story of Jack and Jill racing for a pail 
of water. Therefore, it should be in- 
teresting even to the younger members 
of the family. The problem is this: 
The distance to the top of the hill 
where the water was obtained was 
440) yards, which is just a quarter of a 
mile. Jack got to the top of the hill 
first and was 20 vards on the return 
trip when he met Jill whom he beat 
home by half a minute. The record 
of the race is more complicated by the 
runners being able to run down the 
hill half again as fast as they ran up. 
Now from this data, can you figure 
Jack’s time for the half-mile run? 
Answer next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—The first two 
“extras” are put out just four miles 
from the town. 

ceearaniaineaatibdiiiipamnamamnen 

The radio is all right, so far as it 
goes, but it still can’t compete with 
the old method of broadcasting—that 
is, tell something as a secret. 





—Every deaf person knows that— 
Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
2 f ficial Ear Drums. He wore them day and night 
They stopped his head 

noises. They are invisible 
andcomfortabie,no wires 
’ or batteries. Write for 


TRUE STORY. Aleo 
booklet on Deafness. 


a 





rtifictal Kay Drum 


THE WAY COMPANY 


= VP... Hofmann Bidg. 


December oy pec i a | 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 927 


True Story Mag. S200 


McCall's Magazine 
Save $2.00 


Woman's World 
The Pathfinder 

This low price guaranteed for 30 days only 
No change or substitution permitted. Magazines 
MUST all go to one address 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Detroit, Michigan 








You want relief. Why not send for a free 
trial of the Frontier method. Just send 
name and address to Frontier Asthma 


Co.,157-WFrontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderfui Treatment 
for pile suffering. 


If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 8176-T Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


- who derive largest 
Profits know ar 
heed certain sis 
ple but vital facts 


before applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those facts: sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869. 635 F St.. N.W..Dept.7. Washington, D.C. 


WANT a new business profession ot 
yourown, with all the trade you can 
attend to’ Then become a foot 
correctionist, and in a few weeks 


earn big income in service fees--not medical norchiropod 
--easy terms for home training, no further capital need 
ed, no goods to buy, no agency. Established 1894. Addreevs 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


OLD MONEY WANTED f;* 

EACH 
paid for Old Coins. Keep ALL old money. Many VERY 
valuable. Get posted. Send lc for III's COIN VALUt 
BOOK 4x6. GUARANTEED Buying and Selling Prices 
LEROY, WN. Y. 





COIN EXCHANGE, Box 23, 





Dept. M-180, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Many Winter / Rush to me FREE of charge 
examinations iy akg U aaa jae Saeenes 
steady positions. n -page 

expected & pook describing salaries, hours 
work and full particulars on how 


Mail Coupon 
teday. 
SURE. 


to get a position. 
4 Name 
4 Address 

























































HOME 


BEWARE OF COAL GAS 


A stove or a furnace seems like a 
harmless sort of thing. But when op- 
erated improperly either one can do 
great damage. Asphyxiations are not 
uncommon this time of the year and 
the worst part about it is that in most 
cases they could be avoided. When 
green coal is heaped over a bed of live 
coals so that all the burning material 
is completely covered you have a 
miniature plant for the manufacture 
of gas. By chemical decomposition of 
the coal deadly and explosive gases 
are formed, and because there is no 
open flame or exposed live coals they 
are not consumed by burning. They 
may fill the pipes and the cavities of 
the heater and either leak out grad- 
ually or explode opening doors and 
weak places in the pipe and allowing 
the deadly fumes to flow through the 
house. If this should happen at night 
the stage is all set for a tragedy. This 
danger can be guarded against by leav- 
ing part of the burning coal exposed 
when green fuel is added. 


LIME SOIL NOW 


Unless the land is to be plowed in 
the spring lime applications to acid 
soil should be made now. It takes 
several months for ground limestone 
to accomplish its neutralizing effect 
upon the acidity. If the application 
is not made until spring its full benefit 
will not be realized on next year’s 
crop. 


AVOID CHRISTMAS ACCIDENTS 


Besides being one of the happiest 
seasons of the year Christmas is one 
loaded with tragic possibilities. There 
are many things that can lead to ac- 
cidents so serious that the entire sea- 
son can be spoiled. A very grave 
danger lies in unsafe toys. Parents 
should take particular care to select 
those which will cause children to 
neither receive nor inflict injuries. 
Candles, inflammable decorations, and 
Santa Claus beards greatly increase 
fire hazards. Placing lighted candles 
on the tree or near curtains or other 
decorations should be avoided, and 
the tree should never be placed near 
an open fireplace. Don’t place the 
tree where it would cut off escape 
should it catch fire, and be sure to dis- 
card it before it becomes dry. Also 
be careful ef electric wiring and don’t 
use large bulbs for decorative lights. 
Even Christmas skates are not made 
for use on thin ice, and a Christmas- 
present sled is out of place on a street 
where there is auto traffic. As an add- 
ed precaution let a young person deco- 
rate the top of the tree. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 


One of the most essential parts of the 
Christmas dinner happens to be one 
of the most easily made. Boil two 





cups of water to which has been added 
two cups of sugar for five minutes and 


then add twocupsof cranberries. Con- 
tinue to boil without stirring and 
when the skins of all the berries have 
popped remove from the fire. When 
this has been allowed to cool you have 
cranberry sauce. 


THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY 


Whether the Christmas turkey is 
young or old is important when it 
comes to cooking. A young turkey 
(less than a year old) weight around 
12 pounds can be roasted in about 
three hours, (15 minutes to the pound) 
while an old one (over a year old) 
weighing about 15 pounds will take 
four and a half hours. Furthermore, 
the young turkey should be roasted 
in an open roasting pan, but the old 
bird should be covered as soon as it 
is browned. A young turkey is most 
easily recognized by its soft meat, 
flexible breast bone, and its weight. 
Young tom turkeys weigh from nine 
to 18 pounds, while the old ones weigh 
from 16 to 30 pounds. Hens under a 
year old usually weigh nine to 12 
pounds while those over a year weigh 
between 10 and 15 pounds. When 
roasting the turkey don’t put water in 
the bottom of the roaster because this 
makes steam which draws off the 
juices from the meat. 


SHELTER FOR LIVESTOCK 


With a shortage of feed facing farm- 
ers in many parts of the country the 
need to provide animals with shelter 
against the cold of winter becomes 
more necessary than usual. It is nec- 
essary not only because it will add to 
the thriftiness of all livestock and less- 
en the chances of loss, but also be- 
cause it decreases the amount of feed 
necessary. Animals exposed to the 
wet and cold are forced to draw on 
their own body fat for energy and this 
fat must then, of course, be replaced 
by feed. If it is not replaced it less- 
ens the animals’ resistance and great- 
ly decreases their chances of pulling 
through the winter. Forage in most 
fields and pastures is now completely 
gone and stock allowed to range in 
the open uses up more energy than is 
gained from what little feed is found. 


PREPARE HOUSE FOR WINTER 


The most profitable job that can be 
done on the farm right now is to give 
the house a good going over in an at- 
tempt to close as many cracks as pos- 
sible before the cold winter winds be- 
gin to seek them out. It will not only 
lessen the chances of painful and ex- 
pensive illnesses in the family but will 
also effect a worth-while saving in 
fuel, and greatly add to the comfort 
of the house. The first place to give 
attention to is the foundation. If it is 
open so that the air circulates freely 
under the house the floor will always 
be cold constituting a menace to chil- 
dren playing there and accounting for 
a great loss of heat. Building paper 
tacked on and sealed at the bottom 
with dirt is the best remedy. Much 
heat is also lost through badly fitting 
doors and windows. Screen doors can 
be converted into storm doors by 
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covering them with building paper 4), 
seeing that they fit well all around, |; 
storm windows are not used weat)).; 
strips are almost a necessity. T! 
can be bought at any hardware st, 
and put on by any one. 


USE COLD SWEET POTATOES 


Baked or boiled left-over sweet j)o. 
tatoes are pretty much of a loss in 4 
lot of homes, but there are ways j; 
which they can be converted into , 
very appetizing dish. Here is a way 
that is quite simple: Mash two cup/ul; 
of potatoes and mix to a soft paste |) 
adding milk. Season and then add , 
half cupful of boiled maple syrup ani 
one-fourth cup of butter. Bake in , 
moderate oven until the top begins | 
caramelize and then serve hot. 





ODD ACCIDENTS 


Orval Knott liked his jokes so he 
hid behind a bush in the West Virgini: 
hills and barked like a squirrel. | 
member of his hunting party blazed 
away and mortally wounded him. 

They still do it! Lawrence Smith 
Maryland lit a match in order to 
into his gas tank. He recovered. 

A 16-year-old Illinois lad bringi: 
the cows from the pasture one fros! 
morning had his hands in his pockets 
for protection from the cold. Whe: 
he stepped on an empty pop bottle it 
rolled from beneath him and as he 
could not free his hands quick!) 
enough he struck the frozen ground 
with his chin, breaking his neck. 

Kidnapers were frustrated when tli 
door of their car came open whil 
rounding a curve and their victim, 1 
D. Snell, an Oklahoma merchant 
tumbled out along the side of the roa 

August Rembold, jr., of Maryland 
reached to scratch his head when tw 
friends (?) decided to crown bin 
with a beer bottle. Thus a skull frac- 
ture was avoided at the expense | 
several broken fingers. 

Thousands of little piggies were 01 
their way to market on a Minnesot: 
stock train when the little piggy wh 
stayed home wandered onto the track 
and got caught in the rails. As a! 
sult the train was derailed and tralli 
held up for several hours. 

For many years Qun Sin had called 
the cowhands of a Montana ranch | 
their meals by ringing’ the dinner !! 
in the back yard. While calling th 
to breakfast recently the clapper 
worked loose, fell and seriously 
jured him. 

Chicago police were recently called 
out by a false burglar alarm whe! 
champagne cork popped from a boi! 
in the window and disturbed the s 
sitive apparatus. 

While inflating a tire in a Washin¢ 
ton gasoline station, Howard Made! 
the attendant, was knocked un 
scious when an inner tube explode: 

—_——————_. go —————————_ 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Yet man is born unto trouble, as !!i' | 
sparks fly upward.—Job 5:7. 
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WOMEN 


FEET BLAMED FOR DIVORCES 


Many, many causes have been ad- 
vanced to receive their share of the 
blame for our ever increasing divorce 
rate. They are too numerous to trot 
out here, of course. But the newest 
cause is a four-letter word meaning 
the pedal extremities—FEET. A 
prominent doctor now claims that 
fallen arches and other foot ills are re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of di- 
vorces because aching feet cause ir- 
ritability of temper and consequent- 
ly domestic friction. 


TOMATOES EQUAL ORANGES 


Mothers who are torn between the 
strong desire to give the children ev- 
erything they need in the way of food 
and the necessity to keep within a 
scarcely adequate budget allowance 
will find here and there simple solu- 
tions for their problems. Oranges are 
often listed as a very essential part 


LATEST FASHIONS 


(SEE DESCRIPTION PAGE 20) 














Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpful Autumn pattern book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
but only 10¢ when added to a pattern order. Address: 

Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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of the child’s diet because of their 
vitamin content. The vitamin is neces- 
sary but not the oranges—tomatoes 
have practically the same vitamin 
value. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


In the November elections 97 wom- 
en ran for important public Offices. 
While many of them went down to 
defeat a number of significant things 
stand out from their valiant fight. One 
thing that was almost wholly lacking 
was the attempt of the fair sex to use 
the prestige of deceased husbands, 
fathers or other male relatives as a 
vote gatherer. Most of the feminine 
candidates stood on their own. In 
fact, only one woman ran on a plat- 
form of vindication for her husband’s 
policies. She was Mrs. William Lan- 
ger, of North Dakota, who sought the 
governor’s chair. But she was defeat- 
ed. Only six of the 24 women candi- 
dates for Congress were elected, but 
many of them represented minor par- 
ties and stood little chance against the 
two major parties, and the New Deal 
in particular. Still, they all based 


. their campaigns on economic rather 


than moral issues, which indicates that 
women are growing up in politics. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


When you remove buttons from an 
old garment put them on a string be- 
fore storing them in the button box. 
Then you can easily find the lot with- 
out a long search. 

If boiled eggs should get mixed with 
unboiled ones, spin them on a table. 
The boiled ones will whirl around 
fast but those that are raw will make 
only one or two turns. 

Use soapy water in preparing starch 
for ironing. This will make the work 
look glossy and also prevent the iron 
from sticking. 

In canning fruit put a layer of ab- 
sorbent cotton in the mouth of each 
jar or can and any mold which may 
form will cling to the cotton and can 
thus be easily removed when the can 
is opened, leaving the fruit unharmed. 

To remove tar or black from the 
hands rub the spots with fresh orange 
or lemon peel. The oil in the peel will 
dissolve the tar. 

Farm women who find it necessary 
to dispose of many of their chickens 
this fall and winter due to lack of feed 
will find it a good idea to can some of 
them for use during the winter and 
-arly summer. 

oe 


THE WHY OF QUICK DIVORCE 


After reading accounts of prominent 
persons who have secured divorces in 
10 minutes or less or how certain 
judges have granted so many divorces 
in so many minutes considerable com- 
ment is aroused as to the simplicity 
of divorce. But as a matter of fact 
these accounts failed to mention the 
weeks and perhaps months which 
elapsed between the first steps and 
the actual granting of the decree. In 
90 per cent of divorce actions the suit 
it uncontested and arrangements as 
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to custody of any children, alimony or 
disposition of property have been set- 
tled beforehand. With these details 
completed and residence established 
the case enters court. The complain- 
ant appears before the judge and states 


the causes or grounds for action—and 
almost any actions these days are 


grounds for divorce—the favorite ap- 
parently being “mental cruelty.” If 
all requirements have been carried out 
the judge has no alternative but to 
grant the decree. 

Because Nevada requires but six 
weeks residence in the state to obtain 
a divorce Reno has been considered 
the greatest divorce mill in the coun- 
try. But other states are trying to 
follow Nevada’s example. Arkansas 
and Idaho now require but a 90-day 
residence and last year an attempt 
was made in Delaware to have the 
residence period lowered to 10 days. 
In the past few years quick, mail- 
order divorces have been obtainable 
from certain Mexican states with a 
notice in the local paper the only ac- 
tion necessary. But most of the states 
in this country do not recognize such 
divorces as legal. 

Divorces in Soviet Russia still re- 
main the simplest and easiest to ob- 
tain. Each large city maintains a di- 
vorce bureau and either party to a 
marriage may secure a divorce in five 
minutes time without stating any 
cause whatsoever or even notifying 
the other party. In cases where there 
are children involved the bureau de- 
cides upon the alimony later and then 
notifies the divorced parties of its de- 
cision. 

SS SE 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 
—Macbeth, Act I, Scene 3. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs 
Mildred Owens, 2672B Coates House, Kansas City, Mo 


and she will tell you about a simple home method 
that helped her after being denied 15 yrs Many 
others say this has helped bless their lives Write 


now and try for this wonderful happiness. 







MODELS FOR EVERY NEED 
Write describing ailment and receive 
DEFINITE RECOMMENDATION 
THE AAS RAY COMPANY 

338 Cedor Street, Elyria, Ohio «+ Free Catelog 





Capper’s Farmer 


one year unless otherwise noted Magazines must 
Everyday Science “900 Pictorial Review $ 1° 
MeCall’s Mag. Country Home 
| 
$ 130 Household Mag. 
National Sportsman Breeders Gazette 


No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 

quality magazines at lower prices. Each magazine 

go to one address. Prices not good outside U. 8. 
CLUB NO. 956 ) CLUB NO. 969 

& Mechanics Household Mag. 

Delineator Good Stories 

The Pathfinder Save —— Pathfinder Save $1.50 
CLUB NO. 958 CLUB NO. 971 

. $ 

Country Home Successful Farming 35 

Poultry Tribune Country Home 

The Pathfinder Save $1.20) phe pathfinder Save $1.25 
CLUB NO. 962 _ yma 


Delineator $ CLUB NO. 973 
McCall's Mag. 50 Country Home A 25 
Shadoplay | Poultry Tribune 


Pictorial Review Successful Farming 
The Pathfinder Save $2.50| The Pathfinder Save 75c 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Cut out this ad, mark your choice 
and mai! with name, address and remittance 

Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Can United States 
Share World Trade 
and If So, How? 


(Continued from page 1) 


are always willing to work for less. 
The Department of Agriculture, in try- 
ing to explain why “Europe imports 
less butter while the United States 
produces more,” says that New Zea- 
land butter is now being sold in Lon- 
don for less than 16 cents a pound, or 
12 cents below the price for the same 
grade of butter in New York. The bul- 
letin adds: “Compared with prices a 
year ago, New Zealand butter in Lon- 
don is four cents lower, while butter 
in New York is four cents higher.” 
What clearer picture could there be to 
illustrate how the world has changed, 
even in the past year. While the other 
nations have been working overtime 
to PRODUCE MORE FOR LESS, we 
in the United States have been cutting 
hours and moving heaven and earth 
to PRODUCE LESS FOR MORE. 

This leads us up to something which 
has recently come to the front as a 
topic, namely the “two-price system.” 
This system is not new, but it has sud- 
denly bobbed up anew. The New York 
Times calls it a “solo by Mr. Peek”— 
George N. Peek being the man who 
was chosen by President Roosevelt to 
act as his special adviser on foreign 
trade. Mr. Peek thinks the best thing 
for the United States to do is to main- 
tain high prices for products at home 
and then dump our surpluses on the 
foreigners for anything they will bring. 
This would mean that there would be 
two prices for exportable products— 
the normal price for the domestic 
market and the junk or dumping price 
for anything over and above what we 
can’t consume ourselves. Surveys 
have proved that our consumers can 
make good use of most of those so- 
called “surpluses” provided they are 
given enough money to purchase them. 
Mr. Peek threw a few more bomb- 
shells into the Wallace camp by say- 
ing that the policy of restricting agri- 
cultural production will not help mat- 
ters but will increase unemployment 
and social unrest and that the world 
cannot be made over to please the 
“free trade altruists” who seem to be 
thinking first of the foreigners. 

The wheat problem is the hardest 
of all. In fact the big convention of 
wheat men just held in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, gave it up as a bad job and said 
there is no solution of it. The world 
is already overstocked with wheat and 
there is no prospect of any improve- 
ment, at least for severa’ years, it was 
declared. China has come on the 
scene not only as a producer of cotton 
and tobacco but also as a big-volume 
producer of wheat. In fact China and 
Russia are now the two leading wheat 
producing nations. The United States 
has let the title go and we are now 
raising only about half as much wheat 
as China, although Chinese methods of 
culture are very laborious and crude. 





Under Secretary of Agriculture Rex- 
ford Tugwell was sent to Rome to at- 
tend the wheat parley there but he 
seems to have accomplished nothing. 
He told the convention that the United 
States has “not recovered and we shall 
not recover until we have learned to 
reform.” He thought the nations ought 
to be nice to one another and that 
they should reach an agreement for 
international planning which would 
be based on a system somewhere be- 
tween free trade and protection. Dr. 
Tugwell told the other nations that 
the United States would like to sell 
them raw materials—but how can we 
expect those other nations to buy from 
us when our prices are so much higher 
than they can buy the same things for 
elsewhere? 

Congress has given the president 
unprecedented power to deal with the 
foreign trade situation. President 
Roosevelt avoided the error made by 
his former Democratic predecessors, 
Cleveland and Wilson, who had bills 
passed by Congress which ripped the 
tariff system wide open — without 
doing much good. Instead of setting up 
a new general tariff, President Roose- 
velfl was authorized to dicker with 
each of the other nations and make 
friendly arrangements by which com- 
merce between us and them can be 
restored, one by one. This is a very 
slow process and not much has been 
accomplished so far. There is nat- 
urally some difference of opinion 
among our leaders as to just what 
should be done in the way of making 
concessions to the foreigners, etc. Sec- 
retary of State Hull charges that the 
other nations have boosted their own 
trade barriers and doctored their 
money just for the purpose of making 
it harder for us to dicker with them. 
Wherever Uncie Sam turns he comes 
up against tariff and other walls 
which are much harder to get over 
than any he ever erected. Again, the 
foreigners have not only stolen our 
idea of protection but have actually 
beaten us at our own game and shown 
us up as pikers. The British are boast- 
ing of their “protection to home in- 
dustry”—as if they had invented the 
idea! The Germans are preparing to 
get back into the world markets on 
the biggest kind of a scale, but they 
say they find it hard to deal with a 
country like the United States which 
they claim has a money unit that is 
of uncertain value! Isn't that rub- 
bing it into us? The French are up 
in the air on the question of trade as 
they also fear the stranglehold which 
Uncle Sam now has on the dollar. 

Our government, in attempting to 
revive world trade, has also come up 
against the famous old “most-favored 
nation” clause. This is a little joker 
which is contained in treaties with 
practically all countries. It provides 
that if Uncle Sam for example extends 
a little favor to Cuba so as to enlarge 
our markets there, then all the other 
nations can come and say: “Me too!” 
So if Uncle Sam agrees to buy goods 
from one country, he has to do the 
same thing with all the rest. And if 
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Ist Student—T hat waitress at our board 
ing-house made me awfully mad this morn 
ing. She said to me: “Do you know hon 
many waffles you have eaten already?” | 
said “No,” and she said “This makes 1! 
26th.” 

2nd Student—W hat did you do then? 

1st Student—I was so mad that I just go: 
up and came to class without my breakfas: 


all the nations are to enjoy the sa 
privileges, then we are right bac! 
where we started. You remember ho 
the internationalists cried with j 
when our government recognize: 
Soviet Russia, and how they told 
the billions of dollars worth of Ame: 
ican products which the Russians we: 
to buy from us? Well, part of tha 
was paid propaganda, and the res! 
was just bunk. Uncle Sam has be: 
double-crossed on every side. Thi 
of course there is also that law whic! 
says we can’t make deals with any na 
tions that have violated their war deb! 
promises—and that shuts out most « 
the leading ones. 

Our foreign trade is now scarcel\ 
enough to “prime the pump.” Differ- 
ent authorities view the situation i: 
varying lights. We used to boast when 
the “balance of trade” was in ou 
favor—that is, when we sold the fo: 
eigners more goods than they bough! 
of us. But that is no longer the objec! 
aimed at. Practically all the officials 
say we should increase our foreign 
purchases, instead of our sales. |) 
October, the last reported month, ou! 
exports totaled $206,000,000, which 
was eight per cent more than Sep 
tember, while imports totaled $130. 
000,000, which was a drop of two pe! 
cent. The “balance of trade” for tl: 
month therefore was about $76,000,000) 
and this was in our favor. Comme 





Latest Fashions Described 








3095—Four crisp collars as pretty as these will ¢ 
an air of ‘‘this season’ smartness to your last sea 
frocks, besides adding a flattering lingerie to: 
round the neck. All are included in one pattern 
signed for small, medium and large. For individu 
yardages see pattern. 

2058—Such important details as a youthful 5 
jaunty pleats and button trim emphasize the chi 
this frock. And, if you prefer, it can be made ¥ 
short sleeves. Designed for 10 to 18 years. A 16 
quires 234 yards 54 inch fabric. 

9219—If you are looking for an easy-to-make h 
frock, that is pretty, too, you could do no be! 
than to choose this dainty design. There are « 
four parts to the body of the dress! Designed for 
to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 require: 
yards 36 inch fabric. 

3104—Young schoolgirls who know what’s what 
fashion for the younger set will approve of the t 
look of this attractive frock, with its paneled ef 
and perky sleeves. Designed for 6 to 14 years. A 
requires 2% yards 36 inch fabric and %, yard < 
trasting. 

31142—This little darling is strutting because s! 
proad of her new pajamas. They’re made of wa’ 
flannellette to keep her cosy through cold winte 
nights. And they’re designed with plenty of roo 
so she’ll be comfortable. Designed for 4 to 12 ye 
A 6 requires 25, yards 36 inch fabric. 
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tators hardly know whether to boast 
or mourn Over the fact that the balance 
of trade is in our favor—when our 
policy now is to build up the foreign- 
ers so that they can buy more. The 
Washington Post lays the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of our foreign mar- 
kets to our “perpetual monetary in- 
stability.” It says that the “outlook 
for expansion of foreign demand for 
American farm products is far from 
encouraging” and that the situation as 
a whole is “disheartening.” The New 
York Times calls attention to the fact 
that while we are increasing our ex- 
ports a little, most of those apparent 
increases are due to the higher prices 
resulting from the currency manipu- 
lation and that the actual volume of 
goods sold abroad is very small. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





There was one winter about 35 years 
ago in Illinois, E. Madden advises, 
when rabbits were plentiful in the 
county where he was living. One day 
a friend of his invited him to go hunt- 
ing with him. He went. 

It was late when we arrived at his 
home and hence did not start out until 
the next morning. My friend suggest- 
ed we wait until nearly noon before 
starting the hunting expedition as 
there were four or five inches of snow 
on the ground and the thermometer 


was then hovering mighty close to 
zero, He said we could get all the 


rabbits we wanted in about an hour 
anyway, and besides he wanted to 
mark a bunch of logs he had just cut. 
When we finally set out for the wood 
lot | had my gun with me and he had 
a small can of black paint and a brush. 
We also took his two fine dogs with 
us, leading them on a leash. 

Before reaching the wood lot I no- 
ticed he had no gun, and remarked 
about it. He just laughed and said. 
“Oh, that’s all right. Vl take a club 
and this paint brush and get more rab- 
bits than you will.” 

I didn’t quite understand what he 
meant, but decided there was no point 
in arguing with him then. 

After marking the ends of the logs 
with a big spot of black paint, he post- 
ed me close to the fence on one side 
of the wood lot and showed me the 
thicket of weeds, briars and other 
brush just across that fence and said, 
“Now, boy, you will soon see more 
rabbits than you can ever shoot.” 

I laughed and said, “Yes, that’s what 
they told the miller, but you know 
what he did, don’t you?” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t.” 

“Why, he just kept on grinding.” 

“All right,” my friend answered, 
“but you better keep that gun shoot- 
ing if you want any rabbits.” 

He then took the dogs, still on the 
leash, down along the fence about 100 
yards and climbed over, taking the 
dogs with him. After going about 200 
yards to the other side of the thicket 
he gave me a call to be on the lookout 
as he was turning the dogs loose. 

In a few minutes I heard the baying 


of the dogs and knew they had the 
rabbits on the run; then they began 
popping through the fence and I got 
my gun into action. For the next 35 
or 40 minutes I was pretty busy load- 
ing and shooting. Never in my life 
had I seen so many rabbits, 

About this time my friend climbed 
on the fence a short distance from me 
and said, “How many did you get?” 

“Oh, about a dozen or more, I reck- 
on. But where are yours?” I asked. 

“Well, let’s pick up what you have 
first, then we can see what I have.” 

We picked up 21 rabbits that I had 
killed and then he said, “Come on, 
let’s go over there by the logs.” 

Well, sir, | came near fainting when 
I saw the piles of rabbits at the ends 
of those logs. We picked up 500 of 
them, and all had killed themselves, 
my friend explained. “You see,” he 
went on, “those black paint spots on 
the ends of the logs made the rabbits 
think they were hollow. They just 
killed themselves trying to get inside.” 

LP Se Raa 
HE HAD ONE HIMSELF 

‘Sir,” said the sleek-looking book 
salesman as he approached his victim 
and opened up one of those folding 


thingamajigs showing the different 
styles of binding, from plain green 


cloth to full moroceo (or near-moroc- 
co), “I see that you are a man of cul 
ture and | believe I can interest you in 
this massive set of books containing 
the speeches of the world’s greatest 
orators. Seventy volumes—a library 
in itself—which we deliver to you at 
once On a cash payment of only $1 
down and $1 a month until the price, 
$630, has been paid. This set of books 
gives you the most celebrated speeches 
of the greatest talkers the world has 
even known and——” 

“Let me see the 
meek man. 

The agent handed it to him, feeling 
confident that he was going to make 
a sale. The meek man looked through 
it carefully, running his finger method 
ically along the list of names. Reach- 
ing the end, he handed the index back 
to the agent and said: “It isn’t what 
you claim it to be. I happen to know 
the greatest talker in the world and 
you haven’t got her in the index.” 
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DOG AIDS FARMER 


If there were a few more dogs ~ 
a certain one in Massachusetts and : 
few more commissioners like “ten 
who passed judgment on this particu- 
lar canine’s chewing activities, there 
wouldn’t be nearly so many farmers in 
financial difficulties. The owner of 
the dog was hailed before the com- 
missioners because said dog did ma- 
liciously, feloniously, etc., chew the 
tail from one farmer’s cow. The com- 
missioners decided that the “switcher” 
was worth $50. Does any one happen 
to know of a farmer right now who 
would not rather have $50 than a cow, 
let alone have the $50 and also the 
cow minus a minor accessory like the 
tail which is always getting into the 
milk pail anyway? 


index,” said th« 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


agp results reported with 
Deoctor’s Prescription 


THIS WOMAN WANTS 
OTHERS TO KNOW 
OF HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until I 





had tried everything for gall 

Stone trouble. My aunt rec 

ommended your Prescription 

No. 69, and after the first bot- 

Mrs. J. R. Douglas tle I felt a great change 

Since taking the treatment, 

words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 

ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 

want relief, get this doctor’s prescription It will 
Save you money and give you new life.’’ 

Avoid operations whenever possible. Try resultful 


medication first. Treat the cause in a sensible pain 
less, inexpensive way at home with a recognized prac- 
ticing specialist's prescription, reported resultful by 


users for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach 
conditions. Write for Free fiterature to 

HOME DRUG CO., 
18-P N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 






Try the Cluthe Au- 
tomatic Comfort Truss 
Doctors themselves wear 
and recommend it. Guaranteed to hold your 
rupture safely under heaviest strain. No leg 
Straps or cutting belts Waterproof No 
pressure on hips. Pad adjusts automatical- 
ly to every body movement, Made to order 
to fit individual requirements by mail on a 
liberal 60 days trial plan. Send for FREI 
100-page book of Advice. No obligation 
Thousands of endorsements. Write today 
Dept. 12. CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


L ] Better Homes & 
Gardens, 1 yr. 





}] Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

] Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs | Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. | Woman's World, 2 yrs 
Shadoplay (Movie) 1 yr. Sports Affeld, 1 yr. 
Silver Screen, 1 yr. LX] The Pathfinder 


The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one addres 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Prostate Sufferers 





Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results Endorsed by doctors. 

es Sa COMPANY, Dept. L-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 
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Politician—I can land you an easy 
job paying $3,000 a year—that is 


$2,000 for you and $1,000 for me. 
Worker—That’s swell! I s’pose Pll 





have an assistant to do the work, 
won't I? 
Politician—Certainly. And _ we'll 





split his salary between us. 


Mr. Newly-Wed—What makes the 
baby cry so? 

Mrs. N-W—lI think it must be his 
teeth. 

Mr. N-W—Then I'll phone for the 
dentist and have him pull them out. 
It’s a shame for the little fellow to 
have to suffer so. 


Puddinga—In the movie you went to 
did the hero marry the heroine at the 
end of all their troubles? 

Stophelia—No—at the beginning. 


Peewit—How did you get that black 
eye, Nitwit? 

Nitwit—I was out last night looking 
is eye was the first 





to find it. 


Tamale—What is meant by the po- 
etry of motion? 

Carne—I think it must be the poetry 
that keeps going from one editor to 
another and never is published. 


Henry—Say, Pop, the early birds 
don’t get all the worms, do they? 

Pop—I understood they did. 

Henry—Well, the early apples get 
some of them too. 


Sunday School Teacher—Can you 
tell something about Good Friday, 
James? 

James—Yes’m; he was the fellow 
that did the housework for Robinson 
Crusoe, 


Student—Professor, I want to take 
up international law. What course 
would you recommend? 

Prof—Constant target practice. 

Rufus—Don’t you-all know it’s 
wrong ter believe in ghosts? 

Goofus—Ah don’t believe in ’em. Ah 
wouldn’t trust a ghost as far as Ah 
could see him. 


Sarcastic Father—Miriam, that young 
man Smiley has been here three nights 
running now and it’s been nearly mid- 


night before he left. Hadn’t you better 
invite him to bring his trunk and make 
his home with us? 

Miriam—Oh, papa, how good you 
are! It is just what he wanted but he 
was too bashful to ask you. I'll tell 
him tonight. 


Julio—I suppose you know all about 
baseball? 

Romiet—Yes, all but one thing. 

Julio—What is that? 

Romiet—What do they use the bats 
for? 


Teacher—June May, can you tell the 
difference between “foot” and “feet”? 

June May—One feet is a foot and a 
whole lot of foots is a feet. 








Jimmie—Say, Dad? 

Dad—Well, what is it now? 

Jimmie—I bet Bobby Smith 10 cents you 
could lick his dad in 15 minutes with one 


hand tied behind you. So be sure to keep 
Saturday afternoon open. 


“If it hadn’t been for his wife, Sour- 
brash would have squandered his en- 
tire fortune.” 

“What did she do?” 

“She beat him to it.” 


Calabash—So you credit early ris- 
ing as the reason for your success in 
life? 

Cutajar—Yes, I make alarm clocks. 


“That fellow is a pinhead.” 
“You’re wrong. A pinhead knows 
just how far it can go.” 


Mrs. Foozle (to man at door)—Mr. 
Foozle says he can’t talk to you today. 

Life Insurance Agent—Oh, he won’t 
have to say a word. 


Mr. Slowboy (about to propose; 
time 11:30 p. m.)—Miss Chillington, I 
am about to say something that I in- 
tended to say long ago. Look into my 
eyes and tell me if you cannot guess 
what it is. 

Miss Chillington—Your eyes look as 
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The Pathfind«, 


if you were very sleepy and if , 
feel the way I do I presume you 
about to say “Good night.” 


Uncle—Here’s a nickel for you, B 
bie. 

Bobbie—Haven’t you got five p. 
nies, Uncle Dick—so I can rattle ° 
in my pocket on the way to the sto 


Doctor (to druggist)—Say, you m 
a terrible mistake in putting up | 
prescription for old Mrs. Rinsewa 
It’s lucky she’s alive. I know I wi 
it correctly. What have you to 
for yourself? 

Druggist (consulting prescription 
Why, Doc, I must have mixed y 
signature in with the other ingr: 
ents. 


Toni—You’ve noticed that preity 
girl who works in the New York I: 
gain House? 

Jack—Yes—she’s a beauty. 

Toni—Well, I took her home fro 
party last night and I stole a kiss. 

Jack—What did she say? 

Toni—She said: “Will that be all” 





Barber (whispering to new helper) 
—Here comes a man for a shave. 

Helper—Let me practice on him 

Barber—All right, but be careful and 
not cut yourself, 


Mrs. Peck—Henry, why is it, do you 
suppose, that it is said there are no 
marriages in heaven. 

Henry—Why—er—it wouldn’t be 
heaven, would it, if there were mar- 
riages? 


Visitor to Asylum—How do your pa- 
tients manage to keep busy? 

Keeper—They’re all writing scena- 
rios for the movies. 


Sopwith—I hear that Harry anid 
Sue are not on speaking terms an) 
more. How did that happen? 

Skipwith—Harry asked her what 
she thought would be the best thing 
to use on his head and she told him 
furniture polish, 
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THAT AVERAGE MAN 


Folks often refer to the “average 
man,” so a very much puzzled Snake 
Editor decided to find out for himself 
just what the expression meant. [i 
dived into a pile of statistics and 
brought the following to light: 

An average American is 28 years 
old; is married; is father of two and 
three-tenths children; has an incom 
of about $1,200 (figures were not s 
reliable on this point); owns or has 
made the first payment on five-sixths 
of a last year’s model auto as well « 
on a half interest in a radio. He takes 
the family out to the movies once 4 
week; has half a membership in sor 
church; and smokes five cigarettes 
day (10 if he can hide them from [1's 
wife). At the time of the last census 
he lived in Indiana but will proba!) 
have moved across the line into |! 
nois before the next one is taken. |! 
reads one newspaper, two pages | 
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AGENTS. 
$20.00 DAY OPPORTUNITY. 


Life and 

Bene- 
Hurry! 
Til. 


AT LAST! 
Accident protection at cost. Not insurance. 

fits up to $1,000.00. Experience unnecessary. 

National Aid Society, Dept. M-318, Springfield, 


MAKE MONEY. Collect $5, keep $4. Two quick sell- 
ng dollar per month ‘hard times’’ life policies. 
Write the Great Northern Estate Corporation, Rock- 
rd, Illinois. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent 
part or full time. If experienced so state. 
he Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


WINESYRUP— Exclusive rights. Makes full strength 
wine. Big profits. Winesyrup, Ltd., Werdin PIl., 


os Angeles, Calif., Dept. MO 





Pathfinder, 
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BOOKS - 
USEFUL PLANTS. $3.75 tells what each is ‘‘good 
for."’ Circular free. American Botanist, Indianap- 


lis, Indiana. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, rented, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


AMAZING GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. Genuine 
Moen Nationally Known Quality. Any size roll de- 
eloped and printed and two double weight profes- 
ional enlargements or one colored enlargement for 
2c (coin). Moen Photo Service, Box X-867, La 


Crosse, Wisconsin. 


25 BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
with envelopes to match made from favorite Kodak 

negative $1. 20 Kodak prints 25c. Summers’ Studio, 

Unionville, Missouri. 

FILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List Roanoke Photo 

Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
__ HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION . 
GET STEADY U. S. GOVERNMENT JOB, start $105- 
$175 month. Men-women, age 18-53. Are you 
eligible for examination? Get our Free Questionnaire 
—find out. No obligations whatever. Write, Instruc- 
tion Bureau, 260, St. Louis. Mo 
INSTRUCTION 
LEARN TO WRITE GOOD FIGURES. Individual at- 
tention. Send for pareouye. Edwards, Room 502, 
850 Broad St., Newark, N. 
MEN-WOMEN, 18-50. $105- $175 month. Govern- 
ment Jobs. Several winter examinations expected. 
Particulars Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. M19, 
Rochester, N 
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INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis. Missouri 


PERSONAL 


SELL US YOUR OLD COINS: up to $53.00 paid for 
Indian Head Pennies. To $2.00 for Lincoln pennies. 

Certain nickels $100.00. Other coins to $2500.00. Send 

10c for buying catalog. Coin Collectors Club, 401-MA 

Bedford Bidg., Chicago. 

WE BUY Lincoln Head Pennies. Will pay up to $2.00 
each if over ten years old. Indian Head pennies 

worth up to $51.00 each. Send 10c for Buying Cata- 

log. Continental Coin Co, Inc., HC-111 W. Jackson, 

Chicago. 

LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, “the world’s 


est social extension bureau. Meet nice 
correspondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial 

















S great- 


people; 
mates.’”’ 





Photos, descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake Til item 
YOUR DESTINY Is In Your Hands. Send for our 


complete instructive ‘‘Fortune Telling Chart.’’ Tell 

wd future. Price 25c. Futuro, Box 505, Lansing, 

MLC 

LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
ationwide service for refined people who want 

select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 

Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


LONESOME? ~ Hundreds wish . correspondence, mar- 

lage. Many state they are worth $10,000.00 to 
$106 ,000.00. Descriptions free. Write, Box 370, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


LONESOME? 
Many wealthy 
Kansas City, Mo 





Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 











GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. aa _ 

LONESOME? Join select club Refined members 
_ everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CATHOLICS WHO WISH TO MARRY (wanting in- 


oductions), write, C. C. Club, L-B, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 


LONELY? Write Brooklyn Corresponding Club. Mrs. 
—C_E. Sprague, 138 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


25_MARRIAGEABLE > CORRESPONDENTS only 25¢. 
ate age. Nothing published. John Hodson, Sturg- 
eon Bay, Wisconsin. 


LONESOME? Attractive members everywhere (many 
g,veaithy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
n Francisco, California. 


ESCAPE FROM YOUR LONELY 1 EXISTENCE! « “Dis- 
inctive Individualized Service.’ Information 
(sealed). Box 128-PF. Tiffin, Ohio 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, with money craves 


ord Please write today. S-Club 39, Ox- 











another and buys a book every other 


year—not to mention the Pathfinder 
which he often borrows from friendly 
neighbors. 
_ re? 

SPIRIT OF THE RURAL PRESS 

Notice in Goodhope News: If the 
party with an auto who nearly ran me 
down on Main street as I was cross- 
ing ever repeats the act he will need 
an ambulance to finish his trip unless 
I am totally disabled. This is not in- 


tended as a threat but merely as a 
friendly warning. People not pos- 


sessing one of those devilish machines 
do not have to get off the earth I don’t 
think.—Amos Birnbaum. 

Gibson Tatler—Several subscribers 
have responded to our offer made last 
week to take farm produce on sub- 
scriptions. The offer stands good and 
as we are liable to need a few eggs 
about this time we can handle a few 
dozen. Bring in anything you have 
and we can trade. 

Brandywine Observer—Dick Hoo- 
gan, our efficient auto mechanic, went 
to the post office the other day with- 
out washing his hands and accidental- 
ly canceled a number of stamps the 
postmaster had on sale. 

EE 


HUMAN GAS TANK 

What would have been a very choice 
medieval miracle was diagnosed by 
Dr. Terence East, of King’s College 
Hospital in London, according to Dr. 
E. E. Free, as a case of indigestion. 
The malady itself was not unusual, 
but the violent results were. A man 
sitting in a London theater decided to 
smoke a cigarette. Just as he brought 
the lighted match toward oy fag he 
expelled a bit of stomach gs A sud- 
den and violent explosion Satan his 
face and hands and blew the unlight- 
ed cigarette far across the theater 
An examination of the explosive gen- 
tleman revealed a diseased stomach 
valve which caused the food to lie in 
the stomach and slowly ferment, pro- 
ducing hydrogen and other explosive 
gases. It was these gases ignited by 
the flame of the match that caused 
the explosion. 








MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN QUICK CASH raising mushrooms in cellar, 
shed, attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials 
furnished. Basy, odorless method. Book Free. United, 
848-P18 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 
NURSERY STOCK — 
WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties. 
Peach Trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. 64 Page Catalog Free. Benton 
County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 
OLD COINS WANTED 
UP TO $50.00 PAID for Indian Head Cents, Half 
Cents $250.00; Large Cents $2,000.00 etc. Send Dime 
for list. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 295, Springfield, Mass 
TO $8 FOR LINCOLN HEADS; to $78 for India: 
heads. All dates wanted Catalog 10c Penny 
Shop. Dept. 25, Cedar Falls. 

















Iowa 
OLD MONEY WANTED 
UP TO $300 PAID for dimes dated before 1895 
Liberty Head Nickels $200; Colonial coins $300; Send 
15c complete Catalog. Nationalcoin, Springfield, Mass 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS- —Small ideas may have large ‘commercial 

possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A 


O’Brien, 698-C Adams Building Washington. D. C 


POULTRY 








MAKE MORE MONEY RAISING CHICKENS. Old- 

est, best, monthly tells how. Explains all methods; 
breeding, care, feeding, high production, best mar- 
kets. Three years, 50c. Year trial 25c. Agents want- 
ed. American Poultry Journal, 558 So. Clark, Chicago 
a WRITERS SERVICE __ a 
WANTED, Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Stugio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

















The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


If You Are 


RUPTURED 


Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to 
W. S. Rice, 55-S Main St., Adams, N. Y 
You will receive absolutely free and no 


obligation a genuine test and full particu- 
lars of his amazing Lymphol Method in 
Rupture Control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. Test does 
not interfere with truss or support you 
may be wearing. You can’t afford to ig 
nore this offer. Write today. 
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SAV-AN-UPPER set ly 


covers scuffed, discolored and . t 
faded uppers, of any shoes us 
with a wear-proof, highly Brush 
petiche od coating and makes them look it 

ke new. Quick, easy, economical. on 
Takes only a minute. Just brush it 

om! More than a polish; more than a dye. Absolutely 


new and different. Guaranteed. 

FREE SAMPLE: Write today for free sample which 
proves all claims. Send nomoney. Act now! 

SAV-AN- UPPER Co., Dep. D-139, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








—when you know the secrets of dice, cards, 
and games of chance. Amazing SECRET 
BLUE BOOK exposes cheating and trick- 
ery. Worth its weight in gold. Send a 
quarter for your copy TODAY. 

H. C. EVANS CO., 
1528 W. Adams, Dep. PA-7, CHICAGO 





McCall’s Magazine $4 
The Pathfinder 


30 DAY SPECIAL 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 916 ONLY 
Household Magazine 
Save $1.75 
No change or substitution in this club permitted. 


Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 





The Truth About 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 
FRE Booklet on simple home treatment. Hun- 
dreds report they were saved from expensive 
operations. Learn all about this amazing inexpensive 
home treatment. Pain relieved from the start. No 
rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE 
with information as to guaranteed trial offer. 


TWIN CITY VON CO., Dept. 236, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


LEG TROUBLES 


AN T |- F LA M M A A soothing, Protective Poultice 


to be worn while you work, 
SOLD FOR 2% YEARS. E 


ogee SAMPLE FREE 


today, describing trouble and get 
BAYLES DISTRIBUTING CO., 1820 Grand, KANSAS cry, nO. 


Your Height Increasedin 14 sdays 

or Money Back. 3-5 inches 

rapidly gained. Amazing course 
$2.00 complete or wat 3c for book of convincing testimony and 
guarantee. iG SYSTEM, Dept.P.P. 32, FORES' FOREST HILLS. N.Y. 


PRICESGOINGUP 


Such unusually low prices cannot be guaranteed for 
any length of time and are not apt to be made 
again. Just note the really worthwhile savings that 
can be om if you order NOW 


LUB NO. $4 
McC all’ s Mag. 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. 
Illustrated Mechanics 








CLUB NO. 930 


McCall's Mag. $ 
oe Herald 
Woman's World 
Save $2.00 


The Pathfinder 


— ~~~ Pictorial Review 
Save $2.00/T S "Pathfinder Save $2.00 
Cut out and mail this advertisement with your name, 


CLUB NO. 928 CLUB NO. 935 

True Story —y $900 Liberty Magazine $300 
”" Homes & 

Household Mag. ardens 
The Pathfinder 
Nochange or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 















































AMERICANA 


A group of young male students at 
Columbia university petitioning Dean 
Herbert Hawkes for permission to 
form a knitting club to be known as 
the “Knitta-Napa-Nu.” 

A young New Yorker finding New 
Deal jobs so plentiful in Washington 
that he held one in the NRA and one 
in the AAA until caught—the jobs be- 
ing on different shifts. 

Inmates of an Ohio poorhouse strik- 
ing oil on the poorhouse grounds. 

A public school in the nation’s cap- 
ital being heated by an ancient heat- 
ing plant that was patented and manu- 
factured in 1885. 

The great Library of Congress being 
“hooked” by a fake autograph sales- 
man. 

Lawyers acting for receivers al- 
legedly getting more money out of the 





wreckage of Chicago’s busted banks 
than the combined depositors. 

Clothing manufacturers hiring “well 
dressed” men from the Washington 
Transient Bureau to attend a hearing 
before their NRA code administrators. 

A blonde Detroit bandit robbing a 
shoe store and then forcing the pro- 
prietor and a male customer to take 
off all their clothes to be fairly certain 
they would not pursue her immedi- 
ately. 

The lobby of Wallack’s Theater, one 
of New York’s famous old legitimate 
houses, being used to sell 17-cent neck- 
ties. 

Children in Florida being regularly 
“parked” at boarding houses for chil- 
dren for the week end so their par- 
ents can “throw parties” and the like. 

California university students hav- 
ing to form vigilante patrols to rid 
their schools of radicalism. 

A newly elected United States Sena- 
tor saying he ran for the Senate in 





order to get a place in Washingto,; 
park his car—in the million-do 
Senate garage. 

A New York man about to con 
suicide hanging to the ledge of a t: 
floor window for 10 minutes be! 
dropping to his death to avoid hi! 
anyone in the crowded street. 

Bottles for liquor being made wi 
coin—either a nickel, dime or qua 
—inside the bottle so that the us, 
will be tempted to break the boi: 
(and probably throw it on the his 
way) and thus prevent the bottle { 
being refilled and resold. 

A Niles, Ohio, man on the relief 
suing the state relief office in a: 
fort to have his light and power |} 
paid by the state, despite the fact 
the relief office offered to furnish 
with oil lamps and oil. 

Authorities of a Pennsylvania | 
dosing children under 14 with cast 
oil when they find the young ones 
after 9 P. M. 





STOP,.uzRupture 
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C. E. BROOKS, a meuaat of Brooks Abplionse 
SENT ON TRIAL! 


My invention is never sold in stores nor by agents. Beware of imitations! 
You can get it only from my U. S. factories or from my 33 foreign offices! 
And I'll it to you on trial. If you don’t like ir— it it doesn’t ““work”’ 
—it costs you NOTHING. But don’t buy now. Get the facts about it 
FIRST! Write me today. I'll answer in plain envelope with amazing in- 
formation Free, Stop Your Rupture Worries—send coupon! 


Send for FREE Rupture Revelations! 


rrr rrr rrr TTT 

& CONFIDENTIAL COUPON FOR RUPTURE SUFFERERS! # 

" H.C. BROOKS. _ 302-B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 4 

‘ Rush me your new Free Book, amazing rupture method revelation, a 
Proof of results, all without obligation, and in plain, sealed envelope. $ 


g For Man?) Woman? D Child?0 a 
ennai caliaiedel 
@ Se. City State a 


beseeeeeeenoseeeeeeeesaeeaeenaceeual 





Learn About My Perfected 
Unique Rupture Invention! 


Why worry and suffer with that rupture any 
longer? Learn now a my perfected rupture 
invention. It has brought ease, comfort, and hap- 
piness to thousands by assisting Nature in relieving 
and curing many cases of reducible hernia! You 
can imagine how happy these thousands of rup- 
ture sufferers were when they wrote me to report 
telief, comfort and cures! How would YOU like 
to sit down and write me such a message — a few 
months from today? Hurry — send coupon quick 
for Free Rupture Book, PROOF of results and 
invention revelation! 


Mysterious-Acting Device Binds and 
Draws the Broken Parts Together as 
You Would a Broken Limb! 


Surprisingly—continually—my perfected Auto- 
matic Air Cushions draw the broken parts to- 
gether allowing Nature, the Great Healer, to swing 
into action! All the while you should experience 
the most wenly comfort and security. 

No obnoxious springs or pads or metal girdles! 
No salves or plasters! My complete Appliance is 
feather-lite, durable, invisible,sanitary and CHEAP 
IN PRICE! Wouldn’t YOU like to say “goodbye” 
to rupture worries and “hello” to NEW hap- 
piness—with the help of Mother Nature and my 
mysterious-acting Air Cushion Appliance? 


FIG.2 


Shows old - style 
truss in place. The 
walls of wound 
cannot come t 

A cure is 


z ) 


FIG.3 | 


Shows rupture 
before Antoms 
tle Air Cushion 
is in place. 
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FIG.4 


Shows perfecte! 
invention in piace 
— note how edge’ 
@re drawn to- 


gether in normal 
Position. 


PROOF! REPORT ON REDUCIBLE RUPTURE CASE 


“NOW WELL’’—“I have worn my appliance for 6 months—don' 
need to as 1am now well. have recommended it to agreat many peop «. 
J. M. Lee, 319 Clay, Ottumwa, low2. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 302-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 





